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GRAUN’S PASSION MUSIC. 
By Prorgssor E. Prout, Mus.D. 
(Continued from p. 122.) 


Havine in my preceding article given such historical details 
as were in my power with regard to Graun’s work, I now 
propose to analyze it from a purely musical point of view. 
I do notintend to describe in detail each separate number ; 
this would be tedious, especially as they are not all of equal 
interest. I shall confine myself to the more important 
numbers, giving such extracts as may help to make my 
remarks intelligible. 

As in his “Tod Jesu,” Graun commences this Passion 
with a four-part choral. Bach also frequently opens his 
church cantatas with a choral, but in general this is a 
“ figured ” choral—that is, an elaborate chorus with florid 
counterpoint, in which the melody of the choral is introduced 
in long notes as a canto fermo.* In only two of the 190 
cantatas of Bach which have been preserved does the com- 
poser open his work with a plain four-part choral. 

The choral which Graun selects is one which Bach has 
introduced in both his great Passions; it is “‘ Herzliebster 
Jesu, was hast du verbrochen”’ (““O dearest Jesus, what 
is Thy transgression”); but the form of the melody, as 
we find it here, differs materially from that used by Bach. 
Many of the old tunes had, in course of time, undergone varia- 
tion in different parts of Germany; and Spitta, in his great 
monograph on Bach, tells us that it is sometimes possible 
to decide the place of composition of some of his cantatas by 
observing the form of melody of the chorals. That here 
treated by Graun is, as I find from Schicht’s great Choral- 
book, the Hanover form, while Bach gives the Leipzig form. 
Bach’s music is so accessible that I need not quote it; the 
choral will be found in Nos. 3 and 55 of the “‘ Matthew 
Passion,” and in Nos. 4 and 15 of the “‘ John Passion.” As 
it will be interesting to compare the two forms of the melody, 
and also as showing the extreme simplicity of Graun’s har- 





* The “Passion according to John” originally began with the choral 
“O man, thy heavy sin lament,” which was later transferred to the 
‘* Passion according to Matthew.” 
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monization, of which I spoke in the preceding article, I give 
the choral in full. 













































































It will be seen that, in accordance with the old custom, 
the only bar-lines given are at the end of each line of the 
hymn. Notice also the omission of the third in the final 
chord. 

The choral is followed by the noble chorus “ Lasset uns 
aufsehen auf Jesum” (‘‘ Let us look unto Jesus”). This 
is the number which Handel appropriated bodily for his 
revival of “Il Trionfo del Tempo” in 1737, and of which 
the first movement is also found in his “ Triumph of Time and 
Truth ” (1757), to the words ‘“ Ere to dust is changed that 
beauty.” All three movements are given, with English 
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words, in the sixth volume of C. J. Latrobe’s “ Selection of 
Sacred Music.”” The first movement is a beautifully written 
and most melodious fugue on the following subject :— 


Ex, 2. 
Bass. 
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Lasset uns auf-seh-en auf Je-sumden himnoe und Voll- 
‘ORCHESTRA. 






































The effect of the F major succeeding the F minor of the 
choral is very bright. This movement is followed by an 
introductory passage three bars in length, leading to a double 
fugue in F minor for the words “‘ Endured the cross and des- 
pised the shame.” 

Ex. 8. 
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Handel, when he transferred this fugue to his “ Il Trionfo 
del Tempo,” struck out nine bars of rather weak modulation 
in the middle, and thereby improved the movement. I have 
omitted to mention that the score of this chorus contains no 
instrumental parts excepting the figured bass; but at the 
beginning is the direction ‘‘ Gli stromenti colle voci ’’—the 
instruments with the voices. Bach in his cantatas not 
infrequently writes his scores in the same way. 

The soprano air which follows this chorus, “ Ich suche 
bebend meine Liebe” (‘‘ Trembling I seek my love”), i 
one of the numbers which illustrates what I said in my last 
article about Graun’s orchestration. It is marked “ Adagio, 
piano sempre,” and is scored for strings, three flutes, and 
three oboes. The whole air is very melodious and pleasing, 
though the quaint realistic effect of the treatment of the 
word ‘‘ bebend ” (‘‘ trembling’) in the opening phrase may 
raise a smile. 

Ex 4. Adagio, piano sempre. 

Tutti. Viol. Wind. Viol. 
— U re | t 





Wind. Viol. 
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An unusual effect, which must have sounded extremely 
novel when first heard, is seen in the last half of this passage 
where the colour is changed at each fresh chord uf the har- 
mony. This short extract will give a sufficient idea of the 
general character of the movement, in which the varied 
colouring is maintained throughout. 

The following number is a duet, or rather duologue, of a 
kind frequently met with in Bach’s cantatas—a conversation 
between Christ and the soul. It begins with a bass solo of 
arioso character, ‘twenty-five bars long, on the words “‘ Siehe, 
ich komme,” etc. (‘‘ Lo, I come, in the book it is written of 
me’”’), with an interesting accompaniment for two bassoons, 
basses, and organ. To this succeeds a recitative for tenor, 
“Wer ist der so von Edom kommt ?” (‘‘ Who is this that 
cometh from Edom ?’”’) accompanied by strings; between 
each sentence of which the bass interposes with the words, 
“Ich komme,” with the same instrumentation as_ before. 
This interesting number ends in the key of a minor, and is 
immediately followed by a tenor air in c minor, with a pecu- 
liarly harsh and abrupt effect, arising from the juxtaposition 
of the tonic chords of these two unrelated keys. This air, 
“Wer will den bangen Zustand enden?” (‘Who will end 
the sad position ?”’), is one of the two movements of the 
work given by Latrabe in his “ Selection ” already spoken of. 
It is a very beautiful song, full of pathos, and with a chro- 
matic element in the accompaniment, which is for strings 
and organ, that is somewhat rare with Graun. The opening 
symphony will show the style of the music. 
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As with nearly all the airs in the work, the form is that so 
frequently seen in Bach and Handel—that with a Da Capo of 
the first part. 

Passing over the next two numbers—an arioso for bass, 
and a recitative and air for soprano—as containing no special 
features on which it is necessary to dwell, I come to the first 
instance in the work of Graun’s use of the choral incidentally, 
so to speak—that is, in connection with other material. We 
have here a movement first given to solo voices, and then 
repeated in chorus, in which the alto, tenor and bass sing 
the words “ Siehe, das ist Gottes Lamm,” etc. (‘‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world ’”’), 
accompanied by strings and organ; while the soprano inter- 
jects between the phrases of the other parts the lines of the 
old choral “Christe, du Lamm Gottes,” accompanied by 
harmony for three oboes only. I regret that it is impossible 
without more space than is at my disposal to offer any extract 
from this piece that would give a fair idea of it; it is given 
an extenso by Winterfeld. The harmonic texture of the 
music is far simpler than in corresponding cases so often seen 
in Bach; but the underlying idea—the introduction of a 
melody familiar to all the congregation—is the same; and, 
with all its simplicity, perhaps by reason of its simplicity, 
the effect in performance would be great. 

After another melodious air for soprano, ‘‘ Mit nassen doch 
vergniigten Augen,” we find an arioso for tenor, “ Also ist’s 

chrieben,”’ etc. (“Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer”). This is accompanied only by a figured 
bass ; it is one of the movements of which Handel appro- 
priated the theme. After three bars of symphony the voice 
begins thus :— F 



































The recitative which follows this arioso leads to a very 


charming song for mezzo-soprano, ‘Mein Gott, dein 
unerschopftes Lieben”’ (““ My God, Thy unexhausted love ”), 
which might have been written by Haydn or Mozart. No 
indication of tempo is given ; but the movement is evidently 
andante or larghetto. I quote the chief theme, giving, to 
Save space, merely the outline of the harmony. 
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Mein Gott,dein un-er - 




















Hatdich zu dies-em—Schluss ge-trieben, 






































The first notes of the subject have a slight resemblance 
to the beginning of the slow movement in one of Mozart’s 
piano concertos in B flat. Observe the bold effect of the 
freely resolved suspensions in the third and fourth bars. 

Next comes another arioso, for bass, to the words ‘“ Sehet, 
wir gehen hinauf gen Jerusalem” (“ Behold we go up to 
Jerusalem ”’), the opening of which is a curious piece of word- 
painting :— 
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This number is succeeded by an expressive recitative 
“Thr, seufzende” (‘Ye who sigh”), after which comes a 
long and rather old-fashioned air for bass, on which I need 
not dwell. The following air, of which two settings are given, 
is also without special interest ; but for this the librettist— 
he can hardly be called “ poet ”—is largely to blame. The 
preceding recitative tells of the betrayal of Christ b Judas ; 
and the words of the song treat of covetousness. will not 
try to translate them :— 


“Bin Geist in dem der Geld-Geiz keimet, 
Der vor Begierde wachend traumet, 
Wird Satan’s Netze nicht entfliehn. 
Des Mammon’s Vorrath lockt uns immer, 
Um durch den schmeichlerischen Schimmer 
Die Seele in den Tod zu ziehn.” 


Who could possibly draw inspiration from such lines as these ? 

We next find a four-part choral, the first since the opening 
number of the work. The melody chosen is “ O Herre Gott, 
dein gittlich Wort,” the first line of .which is identical with 








that of the tune known as the ‘Old Hundredth.” It is 
curious that there are at least three of the old German chorals 
which begin with this phrase. The words sung here refer to 
what has preceded :— 
“Die Lust des Fleisches diimpff in mir, 
Dass sie nicht iiberwinde.” 


(“‘ Subdue the lust of the flesh in me, that it overcome me 
not.”’) 
(To be concluded.) 








WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Mvc# curious history is bound up in men’s names. Mr. 
Shandy went so far as to affirm that ‘there was a stran, 
kind of magic bias, which good or bad names irresistibly 
impressed upon our characters and conduct.” * To this he 
added the pertinent inquiry, “How many are there who 
might have done exceedingly well in the world had not their 
characters and spirits been totally depressed and Nicodemused 
into nothing ?” 

Though personal names are much older than those second 
designations we call surnames, it is the latter which afford the 
most interesting glimpses of history. Not much before the 
eleventh century did the surname come to be a permanent 

ession of the people. The Norman Conquest, small as 
is its impress on the map of this country, has left unmistak- 
able traces in our patronyms. 

Mention of the Conquest reminds one of the appearance 
soon after of such names as Tallis (the éatllis meaning “* under- 
wood ’’), Atwood, and its Norman equivalent Dubois, or 
Boys and Boyce. The curious analogy in.such names is 
still more easily seen from some of the older spellings, such as 
Thomas atte Wode; the description “at”’ being reserved 
for the humbler classes, just as “‘ of ” or “‘ de ” indicated land- 
ownership or even nobility.t 

Many surnames have originated in a nickname, or ekename, 
as, for example, in Byrd, or Birde (also spelt “ Brid”’), where 
we have the genus indicated which includes such names as 
Goss, which, without disrespect, we may trace to Goose 
(sometimes spelt Le Goos, Le Gows, and Le Gos). There are 
many other instances, such as Parratt and Gostling. Our 
last example may be met with, spelt Goslings, Gosceline, and 
Joscelyn. The name recalls the Rev. John Gostling, friend 
of Henry Purcell, and a deep bass singer, for whom many a 
song was composed. Philologers discover in examples such 
as have been given the attempt to label an attribute (fanciful 
enough, perhaps,) common to birds and men ; so that Spark, 
or Sparrow-hawk (Chaucer spells it Spar-hawk), bestowed 
originally as nicknames, were considered appropriate enough 
to anyone possessed of the quick and eager instincts we are 
accustomed to ascribe to the bird, and remained as well- 
established patronymics. 

Despite its melodious ring, and the acquired weight of 
some two centuries of public respect, the name of Purcell 
(Purcel or Pursell) is of the humblest derivation, being, in 
fact, nothing but a nickname evolved from the Latin Porcellus, 
diminutive of porcus, a pig. The colloquial use of the word 
is now probably obsolete; the name of course, survives. 
Pepys spells it Pursell.{ 

“ After dinner, back to Westminster Hall with him 
in his coach. Here I met with Mr. Lock and Pursell, master 
of musique, and went with them to the coffee-house, into a 
room next the water, by ourselves, where we spent an hour 
or two till Captain Taylor come and told us that the house 





* “Tristram Shandy,” Chapter XIX. 

+ Compare also Hayes and Heywood, from the word “ Hay,” a 
hedge. 

+ So tco the German “von,” as in von Weber, indicates patrician 
birth, while, on the other hand, the Dutch “van” has no such 
meaning ; ¢.g. Ludwig van Beethoven. 

§$ See “Pepys’ Diary.” February 21, 1660; also an interesting 
paper on the “ Handwriting of Purcell” in the Musical Times of 
February, 1896. 
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had voted the gates of the city to be made up again, and the 
members of the city that are in prison to be set at liberty ; 
and that Sir G. Booth’s case be brought into the house to- 
morrow. Here we had variety of brave Italian and Spanish 
songs, and a canon for eight voices, which Mr. Lock had 
lately made on these words: ‘ Domine salvum fac Regem.’ 
Here, out of the window, it was a most pleasant sight to see 
the city from one end to the other with a glory about it, so 
high was the light of the bonfires, and so thick round the 
city, and the bells rang everywhere.” The reference here is 
to the father, or possibly the uncle, of Henry Purcell. Both 
relations were Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal at the time of 
the restoration of Charles II. i 5 

There exists a very curious Catch, the music of which is 
by one Senton, printed in the second book of “‘ The Pleasant 
Musical Companion ” (1701), It takes the form of an acrostic 
on the words Henry Purcell, || written in Latin and English 
by a Mr. Tomlinson. 


** A mate to a cock, and corn tall as wheat, 
Is his Christian name who in musick’s compleat ; 
His surname begins with the grace of a cat, 
And concludes with the house of a hermit ; note that. 
His skill and performance each auditor wins, 
But the poet deserves a good kick on the shins.” 


The origin of the name Best is shown in Chaucer’s line :— 
“ Forth, pilgrime! forth best out of thy stalle.” 


A common thirteenth century spelling was “Le Bestes.” 
Just such another name is Mouton,{i known to fame in music, 
by being credited with the earliest use of an unprepared 
dominant seventh, whose patronym reminds us of the old 
sense in which “ mutton” was once employed. In “ The 
Merchant of Venice’ we read of “ Flesh of Muttons, Beefs, 
or Goats.” A Mouton (not he of the dominant seventh, 
but one of that name who flourished some three centuries 
later) was addressed by Napoleon: ‘* Mon Mouton, c’est un 
lion.” ** 

A more formidable surname is that of Bull, or, as written 
in old records, ‘‘ le Bule,” and whether we think of old Dr. 
Bull, first Gresham professor, and contemporary with Byrd, 
Gibbons, and Tallis, or of the famous fiddler ‘‘ Ole Bull,” of 
comparatively recent times, the suggestion of strength con- 
veyed cannot escape us. 

Croft in its old sense meant an enclosed field for pasture. 
The immediate successor of Dr. Blow, as organist of West- 
minster Abbey, Dr. Croft, worthily bore the surname, which 
no doubt was inherited from ancestors of the farm. Another 
variety occurs in the name of Ravenscroft, whose fame rests 
on his Psalter ; and the fine song-collection entitled ‘‘ Deutero- 
melia, Pammelia, and Melismata ” (1609-11). 

The craft of the weaver left its mark in our surnames. 
Such are Webbe and Webber (German, Weber), together with 
its feminine form of Webster. Sir Toby, in Shakespeare’s 
“Twelfth Night,” asks: “ Shall we rouse the night-owl in a 
catch that will draw three souls out of one weaver ?” 

In “ Piers Plowman’s Vision ” we read :— 


“My wife was a Webbe, 
And woolen cloth made.” 


There is another reference in Chaucer’s Prologue to the 
“Canterbury Tales ” :— 
“An Haberdasher, and a Carpenter, 
A Webbe, a Dyer, and a Tapister,tt 
Were with us eke, clothed in one livery, 
Of a solemn and great fraternity.” 
The surname Clarke (given also as Clark, Clerk, le Clerc, 
and le Clerk) has been worthily borne by many musicians 





|| Henry, or Harry, through the Plantagenet influence, has 
strongly spread itself in such varieties as Harris, Harrison, Hallet, 
Halket, Hawkins, and the Welsh Ap’-Harry, i.e. Parry. 

4] Jean Mouton (1475-1522). 

** Said of Count Lobau, who was known as Mouton. 

++ Tapestry-maker. 
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since the days of old Jeremiah Clark, who came to so tragic 
an end* within the precincts of St. Paul’s Cathedral, of which 
he was organist, in 1707. The origin is easily traced in the 
Saxon cleric, a clergyman, a scholar, a man of letters; com- 
pare also the Latin clericus, pertaining to the clergy. 
Sobriquets such as the Brownes, Whites, Blacks, and 
Greenes—all names common enough in the musical world— 
bear their own explanation in an attempt to fasten upon some 
singularity of complexion, fancifully discovered in their early 
owners. In passing, it may be noticed that the name Plunket 
is traced to a perversion of so homely an article as a blanket. 
A great organist and composer of his day, John Coperario 
(music-teacher to James I.’s children), supplies us with an 
unusual instance ofan English composer Italianizing his 
name, which was plain Cooper originally. Had he been a 
singer, no one could have been surprised. Out of a choice of 
the following spellings, the Italian form should have been 
unnecessary: Cowper, le Cuppere, le Kuppere, Copper, 
Cuper, Couper, Cupare. To this list (which is by no means 
complete) I add two of the spellings given in the Appendix 
to the Royal MSS. 58 (British Museum, Quarto, sixteenth 


century), where two songs are quoted thus: ‘O gloriosa 
stella maris—Doctor Coper,” and “ Petyously constraynyd 
am I—Quod Doctor Copere.” ‘‘ Arne” is very likely a form 


of “ Earn,” an eagle. Certain it is that Ernald and Arnald 
were common enough at one time. It is thus not a little 
remarkable that the famed composer of “ Rule, Britannia ” 
(unaccountably ignored by his contemporary, Sir John 
Hawkins) should share the patronymic surname (Earn) with 
Dr. Samuel Arnold, the Chapel Royal organist, and some 
time proprietor of Marylebone Gardens, junior to Arne by 
thirty years. 

It is perhaps a matter of no surprise that musicians in 
certain cases have gone down to posterity under names not 
originally theirs. Literature shows many instances, such as 
those of Erasmus, Metastasio, and Balzac.t The author 
of the treatise on the twelve church modes (euphoniously 
answering to the title “‘ Dodecachordon ””) is now known as 
Glareanus, being born in the Canton of Glarus, though his 
real name was Loris. A more curious freak has chanced one 
Jacob Handl (1550-1591), from whom the great Handel 
condescended to borrow a certain motet for his funeral 
anthem. I quote from Grove’s Dictionary: “ Gallus, Jacob, 
whose real name was Handl. . . The sobriquet of ‘ Gallus’ 
is a pun on Handl, as if Hahn. Another of his name was 
called Le Cocq.” At mention of the Cock, one is put in 
mind of the small group of imitative words, of which it is 
understood to be an example. ‘“‘It is also observed of the 
Cock,”’ says honest old John Playford,t “ which Chaucer 
calls Chanticleer, his crowing is sounded musically, and doth 
allude to the perfect syllables of the. word ‘ Hal-le-lu-jah.’” 
Ath. Kircher writes also, ‘‘ That the Cock doth sound a perfect 
Eight musically, thus— 








Co co co co, co co co co, Co. 





* Dr. Clark—a pupil of Blow—was joint organist with Dr. Croft of 
the Chapel Royal. He shot himself. 
+ Erasmus was originally Gerard ; Metastasio was born Trapasso ; 
Guez (a beggar) was Balzac’s real name. 
See “ An Introduction to the Skill of Musick,” by John Playford, 
12th edition 1694 (p. 6 of Introduction). 





when his hens come home from their nest.” Playford and 
Kircher, between them, thus go as far as could be desired by 
the most ardent devotee of the Bow-wow theory, which 
refers the explanation of the names, given to beasts and birds, 
to an imitation of their cries. 

Mere alterations in spelling sometimes disguise names. 
Here are a few: Wesley for Wellesley (or De Wellesley), 
Ritson for Richardson, Rockstro for Rackstraw, or even so 
vulgar an one as Snooks for Sevenoaks. Names sometimes 
come down to us turned to derisive uses. Thus anyone may 
readily see in the word “ dunce” the Duns, or Duns Scotus, 
the Franciscan whose name has quite casually become a 
synonym for ignorance. The song-writer, Henry Carey, 
bestowed the unenviable nickname of Namby-pamby upon 
the scholar and man of letters, Ambrose Philips, to whom it 
clings to this day. 

The lot of a dull musician can be wonderfully lightened 
by a consideration of the very words of most familiar use. 
Thus, if he be a man of talent, he is reminded through the 
parable, that of his—if, perchance, he may possess one— 
he shall one day give a strict account. His vocation, or 
calling, is similarly no chance matter, but full of significance. 
The very walls of our prosaic academy shall give way, that 
we may see (with the mind’s eye) those pleasant groves and 
walks where for half a hundred years old Plato talked and 
taught :— : 

** Atque inter silvas Academi querere verum.,” § 

So, too, a candidate—the examination being over—may 
reflect that it was the Roman custom for those claiming 
the suffrages of the people for any of the chief offices of the 
state to present themselves beforehand in a white toga, being 
therefore called Candidati. When we play our classical 
music, we should not forget that classicus (though borrowed 
from old political economy) meant the highest class, the other 
being infra classem. Even the mere Bohemian may care to 
reflect that the Celtic Boii, of which he reads in his Cesar, were 
the Bohemians who gave their name to Bavaria, and that 
their vernacular is fast dying out. If the subject pleases, he 
may debate, over his pipe, whether the word “ tobacco” is 
so named from the Island Tobago, or whether the Haitean 
“Tambaku” (pipe) give the true origin. If, on the other hand, 
he be a man of action, the post which he seeks has its Latin 
foundation in the word positus—that which is placed. The 
learned author I have drawn from (Archbishop Trench ||) does 
not add that the best and most enduring posts are at the 
cathedrals. Something must be left to the imagination. 

In conclusion, let me observe that all that “‘ chance, fancy, 
superstition, fondness, and piety ” can do for names is faintly 
but truly seen in a careful study of those old landmarks of 
bygone generations. The cynic will no doubt prefer the 
veiled name of a Junius—stat magni nominis wmbra; but 
others will agree with the wise man of old, who held that “a 
good name is better than great riches.” 


EpMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN. 





§ Hor. Epist ; II, 2, 45. 


|| Readers interested in the above subject are also referred to 
“English Surnames,” by Charles Wareing Bardsley (1873). 

“Truly” (says he) “it is a strange story this that our surnames 
tell us. ‘What's in a name’? in the light of all this, seems indeed 
but a pleasantry, meant to denote how full, how teeming with the 
story of our lives is each—as so they are.” 
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KARL KLINDWORTH. 


A FAMILIAR personality in the musical world of London 
in the sixties, Karl Klindworth was a man to be observed 
everywhere for his remarkably beautiful face and classic 
features. 

But “beauty is vain,” saith the writer of proverbs, and 
it is on other and more enduring grounds that he now appears 
before us once more in his old age in these pages. Prominent 
even in early days as an ardent adherent and champion of 
the new school of Wagner and the “ Music of the Future,” 
it yet remains to be told what he has done for this cause in 
his maturity, and in the large portion of his life which has 
a seamed in other countries since he quitted London in 

Born at Hanover in 1830, Klindworth began at an early 
age to show signs of that talent which decided his future 
career. Means were wanting to give him the benefit of any 
regular musica! education ; so at seventeen he himself took 
the bull by the horns by going as conductor to a travelling 
opera company for two years, during which he was gaining 
a mine of experience. A chance brought him to Liszt, and 
a still luckier chance gave him two years’ study at Weimar 
under that greatest of masters. Amongst his fellow-students 
at that golden period of his life were Biilow, Raff, Peter 
Cornelius, Bronsart, Draeseke, and, later on, Karl Tausig. 
On a visit of Berlioz to Weimar, Liszt, wishing to do him 
honour, instituted a festival of his works; more orchestral 
players were needed, and Liszt pressed his own pupils into 
the service, regardless of what their own special instrument 
might be. Thus we find Biilow playing the big drum, 
Pruckner the triangle, and Klindworth the cymbals ! 

After two years at Weimar, Klindworth, armed with 
letters of introduction from Liszt, bent his steps towards 
that goal which every musician sets himself sooner or later 
to reach. He came to London in 1854, and, as usual with 
a@ new and unknown artist, he came under the knife of the 
great Jove of the day—the London Times critic. “ At 
present his talent does not promise much,” wrote the In- 
fallible. “He brings the faults of his teacher with him, 
but none of his endowments.” And more to the same 
purport. But this is such a very old story that it needs no 
continuation. 

A serious illness the following year filled his cup of woe 
to the brim; but, just when he was indulging his sense of 
misery and loneliness to the full, came into his life that 
extraordinary personality which has influenced the passing 
musical generation more than any other. “As I lay,” he 
tells us, “‘my room door opened one day, and in came— 
Richard Wagner. ‘There you are, you poor fellow,’ said 
Wagner, ‘and I have to come to you, instead of your wel- 
coming me! Liszt has written to me about you, and there- 
fore I am rejoiced to make your acquaintance.’ ” 

Wagner had been invited to London to conduct the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, but spiteful criticism, which set the 
public against Him, and a certain amount of old fogeydom 
for which the Philharmonic was famed in those days, so 
disgusted him with the post that after half a year he threw 
it up. For Klindworth this had been a time of spiritual 
exaltation. “I was often allowed to fetch Wagner for 
walks, to stay dinner with him, and after dinner to play. 
He was at that time instrumenting the second act of the 
“Walkiire.” I begged permission to take the first part 
of the work away with me, and by the next day I played 
him the Introduction, which I had arranged for pianoforte 
overnight. He was so pleased with it that he now allowed 
me to take the whole act with me. I worked at it like a 
man possessed, and soon I had the transcription completed 
and written down. Thus did I become the first of his three 
‘piano-scorists,’ those three being Biilow, Tausig, and 
myself.” 

Thus, too, began that series of invaluable Wagner trans- 
— for which Klindworth’s name has become justly 
‘amous. 





Wagner’s departure from London was like an extinguisher 
on a candle to poor Klindworth. What one most naturally 
does under those circumstances is to light the candle again, 
and this he bravely endeavoured to do, though at that 
time the cause he was fighting for was a very forlorn hope 
indeed, and the Philistines were too many for him. (They 
are still here, only they have changed their name since 
those anti-Wagner days.) Nevertheless, a small circle of 
sympathizers eventually gathered around him, so that his 
illustrations of the “ Ring” and of “ Tristan” fell upon 
fruitful ground, and paved the way for the recognition of 
Wagner’s genius. 

n 1868, as already mentioned, Klindworth left London, 
and betook himself to Moscow, where he had been offered 
a post as pianoforte professor in the Conservatoire by Anton 
Rubinstein, whose brother Nicholas was its director. Here 
Klindworth remained fourteen years, ‘occupied not merely 
with his professorship and his occasional public appearances. 
as a pianist of distinction, but also with his heloved Wagner 
scores, and other editing of equal value (such as his instru- 
mentation of Chopin’s E minor concerto, editing of the 
complete pianoforte works of Chopin, etc.). In 1881, Nicholas 
Rubinstein being seriously ill, Klindworth at the last moment. . 
took his place at the conductor’s desk, giving one of the most 
successful performances of Berlioz’s ‘“ Romeo and Juliet ” 
symphony that Moscow had ever heard. 

The death of Nicholas Rubinstein changed the aspect 
of affairs for Klindworth, who now began to feel a desire 
to settle in his native country. He fixed upon Berlin, and, 
with the exception of a visit to America, that city has con- 
tinued to be his home until his recent retirement from his 
active labours. 

Hardly had he been settled a year here when the sudden 
death of Wagner in Venice, in 1883, brought to Klindworth 
the well-merited request by the Berlin Wagner Society that 
he should conduct a memorial concert of the late master’s 
works. From this time onwards Klindworth conducted 
the concerts of the Wagner Society for ten years, thus reap- 
ing in Berlin the fruits of those seeds he had sown in London 
some fifteen years earlier. 

He now started his ‘“ School for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing,” to which an added attraction was 
lent. by the annual visit of his old friend and colleague, 
Hans von Biilow, to give a month’s lessons to the most 
advanced pupils. 

In 1893 Klindworth, feeling the necessity for some 
diminution of his labours, incorporated his school with that 
of Xaver Scharwenka, taking thenceforth only the upper 
classes in this. From these also he has now retired, to devote 
himself henceforth exclusively to the domain of critical 
musical editorship. His activity in this direction is prob- 
ably not at present by any means realized, yet it is chiefly 
in this that his name will endure. 

We saw, at the beginning of this sketch, what a dis- 
appointing and unsympathetic reception Klindworth met 
with in his early days in London. History repeats itself, 
and in nothing more constantly than in the rebuffs the 
youthful and struggling musician meets (especially if he be 
one who holds “advanced” or unpopular views) in our 
great metropolis; and doubtless Klindworth was consoled 
with the knowledge that he was treading in the footsteps 
of scores of other great men, and of Liszt and Wagner in 
particular. It is, therefore, the more gratifying that an 
oceasion should have arisen for him which, once for all, 
reversed those early impressions. He had left London 
comparatively obscure and musically quite unappreciated ; 
he returned to find himself the recipient of such a weleoome— 
the half for himself and the other half for Klindworth, the 
friend of Wagner—as must even still ring in his ears, and 
show him that London is, after all, not such a sleepy place, 
when once it awakes. This was in 1898, when, after thirty 
years’ absence, he came here once more to conduct a concert 
of Mr. Frederick Dawson’s at St. James’s Hall. “That I 
had only done my duty,” wrote Klindworth, “in keeping 
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faith to Wagner, to whom with Liszt I owed everything 
that I am in this life, was not thought of in the enthusiastic- 
ally warm reception they gave me. It rejoiced me to show, 
by conducting three compositions of Wagner, Berlioz and 
Liszt respectively, that I had remained the same, and to 
see that other circumstances had changed.” And else- 
where he wrote: “I have to thank England for one of the 
most delightful experiences of my life. England has paid 
its debt to the master.’’* ConsTaNCE BacHE. 








CONSTANCE BACHE.t 


ANOTHER worker in the field of art has gone to her rest. 
Constance Bache died at Montreux on Sunday, June 28th, 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-seven. She was the 
daughter and youngest child of the Rev. Samuel Bache, 
minister of the Church of the Messiah at Birmingham. Atan 
early age she studied music with her brother Walter, a 
talented pianist, whose life-long devotion to his master and 
friend Franz Liszt is known to all musicians. The elder 
brother, Francis Edward, was not only gifted as executant, 
but also as a composer; his health, unfortunately, failed 
him, and he died in his twenty-fifth year. The two brothers 
both studied at Leipzig Conservatorium, but the sister went 
to the one at Munich, where her teachers were G. Buonamici 
and Peter Cornelius. She intended to become a pianist, 
but that intention was frustrated through an affection of 
the right hand. Her days, however, were not passed in 
idleness, for they were devoted to teaching and also to 
literature, in which she distinguished herself. The career of 
a pianist is no doubt attractive to anyone who shows apti- 
tude for it, but the fame thereof is fieeting. The useful 
literary work accomplished by Constance Bache will keep 
her name in long remembrance. During her Munich period 
she came under thoroughly modern influences, which were 
further strengthened by her acquaintance with Biilow and 
also Liszt. The latter, indeed, entrusted to her the trans- 
lation of his oratorio “The Iegend of St. Elisabeth,” and 
she edited two volumes of the master’s correspondence ; 
also one volume of the letters of Biilow. In addition 
to the one just mentioned she prepared the English 
versions of very many works: operettas and operas. 
Then at a later period came Humperdinck’s “ Hansel 
und Gretel,” and the “Christmas Mystery” (‘ Ein 
Weihnachtsmysterium ”) by Wolfrum, a work which is an- 
nounced for performance at the forthcoming Hereford Festival. 
She was deeply attached to her brothers, and a year or two 
ago wrote the biography of the two who devoted themselves 
to music. The descriptive sketch of the Ninth Symphony, 
and the analysis of “Tristan” and “ Meistersinger,”’ in 
1891, and of “ Parsifal”’ in the following year, also deserve 
mention. As a friend of Biilow and Liszt she was, of course, 
a Wagner enthusiast, and at a time when the master’s works 
were not as yet appreciated in this country, Constance 
Bache in a quiet, unpretentious way helped to make them 
known and understood here. Articles from her pen have 
appeared in THe Montuiy Musicat Recorp. ly last 
month she was writing in sympathetic terms of the late 
Mr. Alfred Hipkins, on whose home “ Death has laid his 
finger.” Little did she think how soon she herself was to 
pass away. In this month’s issue is an article of hers on 
Klindworth, an artist whom she greatly and justly admired. 

Teaching and writing left her little time for composition. 
Whether she has left anything in manuscript we cannot 
say. A few of her songs were published, the best known 
being the one entitled ‘‘ The Rain is Falling.” 

Constance Bache led a useful and industrious life, and 
in this, therefore, she has set an excellent example to young 





* This probably refers to a performance of Wagner’s complete ‘“ Ring” 
which took place at Covent Garden during Klindworth’s visit to London. 
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musicians. Her artistic life began with a disappointment, 
but a new path soon presented itself, and she was indeed 
fortunate in becoming the friend of the leading spirits of 
modern musical art. 


MUSICAL EVENTS IN PARIS. 


On Friday, June 26th, the Grand Opéra gave the 200th 
performance of “Samson et Dalila” of Saint-Saéns. This. 
opera, now acknowledged throughout the civilized world as 
a classic work, at first found great obstacles in its way, and. 
perhaps would never have been known but for the inter- 
vention of the greatest and the noblest artist of the nine- 
teenth century, Franz Liszt. 

Saint-Saéns had finished his score in 1872, and, although. 
already well known as a gifted composer, his opera could 
not gain acceptance at the Paris Grand Opéra. 

In the meantime his instrumental music, as well as his 
great talent as a pianist, made him deservedly appreciated 
in Germany, and, when he visited Weimar, Liszt took a 
warm interest in the classic tendencies of the young French 
composer. It was in the winter of 1879 when Saint-Saens 
spoke to him of “Samson et Dalila,” and after hearing 
some numbers of the opera on the piano, the genial Hungarian 
master said to him at once, “Send me the score ; will 
have it performed at our theatre.’ In fact, on December 
2nd, 1877, “Samson et Dalila” was produced for the first 
time at the Grand Ducal Opera House in Weimar. with 
decidedly brilliant success. - 

Never was a better illustration of the Latin saying, 
“ Nemo propheta in patria!” It would be difficult to 
enumerate the many fragmentary or mediocre performances 
at secondary theatres through which this capital work had 
to pass before arriving at the position it deserved. Public 
opinion in France insisted for many years on calling Saint- 
Saéns a symphonist, but not an opera-composer. Conse- 
quently, although after the brilliant début in Weimar the 
names of Saint-Saéns and his opera found an echo in the 
musical press of Europe, it was not until January, 1890, 
that “Samson et Dalila” was introduced in France, and 
performed for the first time at the Thédtre des Arts, Rouen, 
where it met with a glorious reception. On October 3lst 
of the same year, it was then presented to the Parisian 
public at the now demolished Eden Theatre. The enthu- 
siasm which it aroused on that occasion made the director 
of the Grand Opéra ashamed of his ignorance, and so at 
last, on November 23rd, 1892, this work was performed for 
the first time at the Académie Nationale de Musique, 
Paris. 

The great artistic entity of this opera, now very popular 
in France, cannot be better illustrated than by the 200: 
successful performances it has accomplished in a relatively 
short time at the Grand Opéra, where it is still very often 
played, in spite of the numberless old and new operas filling 
up the répertoire. The 200th performance of “ Samson et 
Dalila’ assumed the proportion of an artistic solemnity. 
The room was overcrowded. Mme. Héglon and MM. Cosset, 
Noté, and Delpouget all excelled in their singing and acting 
on that night, as though animated by the desire to pay 
special homage to the composer. Of course, the insistent 
calls for M. Saint-Saéns remained without answer; the 
great and modest master had left for the country. ; 

The Opéra Comique closed its season on June 30th with 
a brilliant performance of “Manon.” The artists singing. 
on that occasion were Mlle. Courtenay and MM. Maréchal, 
Fugére, and Allard. This theatre will only reopen its doors, 
exceptionally, on the occasion of the National Fete, _ 
14th, when a gratuitous performance of “ Mignon,” wit 
the addition of the “ Marseillaise,” sung by M. Carbonne, 
will be given en matinée. 

From July Ist the Grand Opéra will enjoy the exceptional 
privilege of remaining open whilst the opera houses all over 
the world are shut up for a longer or shorter period during. 
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July and August, the reason of this exception proceeding from 
the fact that everyone who wishes to enjoy his holiday at 
that time wants to visit Paris. Consequently, although in 
summer the répertoire will be sung by understudies, the first 
artists being on leave, the Grand Opéra will be as full in 
July and August as it is in winter.—On July 11th, 12th, 
and 13th will take place the annual festival at the Théatre 
d’Orange. On the first day a new “ Iphigénie,” expressly 
written by M. Jean Moréas, will be performed in the spacious 
amphitheatre, the mise-en-scéne being entrusted to the very 
best man, M. Carré, manager of the Opéra Comique. The 
actors will be from the Théatre Francais. M. Silvain will 
play Agamemnon; M. Lambert, Achille; Mme. Silvain, 
Iphigénie; and Mme. Tessandier will play Clytemnestre. 
On the second day Sarah Bernhardt will appear in Racine’s 
* Phédre ” with Massenet’s beautiful music, and on the 
last day she will produce for the first time the new drama 
of Jean Aicard, “‘ La Légende du Coeur.” 

The resurrection of the Thédtre Antique d’Orange is due 
to Mme L. Caristie-Martel, a late member of the Comédie 
Frangaise. It may be nearly half a century since her grand- 
father, M. Caristie, a member of the Institut de France, 
conceived the idea of restoring the admirable ruins at his 
own expense. One day Mme. L. Caristie-Martel thought 
that it would be extremely interesting to utilize this grandiose 
amphitheatre by playing some adequate operas or dramas in 
it. Encouraged by the sympathy and protection of the 
Minister of Fine Arts, she obtained from the Mayor of 
Orange, M. Monier, a learned and distinguished gentleman, 
the authority to dispose of the amphitheatre according to 
her own artistic plans. And so, for the last few years, the 
small town of Orange, counting 10,000 inhabitants and 
containing, besides the amphitheatre, many other fine Roman 
ruins, has become celebrated, and is in summer the rendez-vous 
of artists and amateurs from all parts of Europe. Orange 
is the French Bayreuth, and the splendid amphitheatre is a 
new inducement to French composers and poets. 

It was for the Théatre d’Orange that Saint-Saéns wrote 
in 1900 the familiar and highly interesting opera “ Les 
Barbares,” wkich forms part of the répertoire at the Grand 
Opéra, where it has been successfully produced many times. 

The Paris concert season is over, but one of the last 
(given by M. Bogea Oumiroff, a Bohemian, at the Salle des 
Agriculteurs) offered remarkable interest. In possession of 
a fine baritone voice, M. Oumiroff sang, in six different 
languages and with perfect pronunciation and elocution, 
songs of Monsigny, Moniutsko, M. Lefebvre, Widor, and 
Massenet in perfect French, some Lieder of Schubert, 
R. Franz, Grieg, Jensen, and Schumann in pure German, 
and the national Slav songs of Bendl, Dvorak, Novak, 
Fibich, and Picka. A child, nine and a half years 
old, Mlle. Milosa Cerny, also a Bohemian, astonished the 
audience by her extraordinary virtuosity, as well as by her 
artistic endowments. This concert gave new evidence that 
Slavonic music will one day enlarge the field of modulations 
and rhythmical forms, as modern Russian music has already 
done. 

And now it is time to take leave for the present of the 
readers of THE Monruty Musicat Recorp. Nothing of 
importance will happen in the Parisian musical world during 
July and August. It is the period of the year belonging 
exclusively to the café-chantants and music-halls, these 
terrible plagues, so destructive of true musical taste. 

I want to go to the country, to hear once more the pure, 
never-changing symphony of Nature. The sweet songs of 
birds, the poetical murmurs of the forest, the soft rippling 
of rivulets will make me forget many false chords, so many 
sequences of dissonances, the terrible sevenths never re- 
solved, the augmented fifths, and the tremendous modern 
orchestration. Deo volente, we shall meet again on October 
Ist next. 8. D. C. Marouzst. 

P.S.—A change has taken place at the last moment in the 
programme of the first night of the Orange Festival. Instead 
of Moréas’s ‘‘ Iphigénie,’”” Gluck’s ‘‘ Orphée’’ was given by the 


troupe of the Opéra Comique, under the direction of its new 
chef d'orchestre, M. Henri Biisser, Mlle. Jeanne Gerville- 
Réache singing the part of Orphée. The papers speak highly 
of the performance. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


M. Emite Savret recently published six pieces for violin 
with pianoforte accompaniment, entitled “‘ Souvenir d’Orient,”’ 
tone-pictures in. which the composer describes more or less 
realistically a visit paid to Constantinople. From that set 
we have selected for Our Music Pages this month No. 4, 
entitled “La Revue,” a bright, spirited piece. There are 
no commonplace effects in the music, which seems to depict 
generally the life and movement associated with a review. 
There is no lack of melody of clear, captivating kind, while 
the rhythmic element in the accompaniment befits the 
subject. M. Sauret’s skill as an executant is a guarantee 
that the violin part is well written, and many performers 
will be glad to know that it contains nothing of exceptional 
difficulty ; both players, in fact, have grateful parts. 








Reviews of Hew Music and Hew 
Lditions. 


oe 


Recreations (Erholungsstunden). Melodious, easy Pieces for 
Pianoforte Duet, by ArNotp Krve, Op. 117, Nos. 1-5. 
London: Augener & Co. 

As comparéd with the number of pieces written for piano 

solo, that for four hands is comparatively small; and yet, if 

only the performers are about the same in technica] strength 
and musical taste, there is nothing pleasanter than thus to play 
and practise together. The first duet, “In the Evening ” 

(Abends), is an andante smooth and flowing; the middle 

portion in the key of the sub-dominant, still quiet, though 

varied as to rhythm. No. 2, “The Happy Home” (Im 

trauten Heim), has a title which leaves no doubt as to the 

character of the music, and the engaging theme has sim- 
plicity as well as charm. The drone bass and peculiar har- 
monies of the characteristic No. 3, ‘“ Foreign Musicians:” 

(Fremde Musikanten), recall musicians of the street rather 

than of the concert-room. No. 4 is an exceedingly dainty 

gavotte, and No. 5 a winning waltz. The pieces are short, 
and the “easy ”’ of the title is no misnomer. 





Emblems of Summer (Aus der Rosenzeit). Eight Pieces for 
the Pianoforte, by ArNoLtp Krve, Op. 116. London: 
Augener & Co. 

Ir was extremely hot during the past month, real summer 

weather, so that these pieces appeared just at the right 

moment ; moreover, the very title of one of them, “ Boating 
at Eventide,” was particularly refreshing. That question 
of superscriptions is always coming to the fore, and especially 
lately in connection with the tone-poems of Richard Strauss. 

What can music express, and what cannot it express ? These 

are the questions which, though often asked, will probably 

never be satisfactorily answered. This much, however, 
is certain—that some titles are of general character and 

rfectly harmless (as for instance No. 2 of the present col- 
fotion, “Tis still the time of roses”); and again that 
others suggesting realistic effects, such as ‘Dancing Gnats,”’ 
are harmless if the realism does not assume undue proportion. 

No. 1 of the pieces under notice is entitled “ Early Morn,” 

which may suggest calm, even solemnity, or as here a certain 

freshness and cheerfulness which persons in good health 

feel of a morning ; the music is bright and melodious. No. 2, 


of which the title has been already mentioned, opens with 
an impassioned phrase, which after development becomes 
truly jubilant, and then for middle section comes softer 
music, offering artistic contrast; and anyone possessing 
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SOUVENIR DORIENT. 


6 Morceaux 


pour Vivlon avec Pianu 


par 


EMILE SAURET. 


Op.63. 





N° 4. LA REVUE. 
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fair imagination could easily invent for himself a little 
romance accounting for these different moods. No. 3, ‘“‘ Hedge 
Rose,” is based on a charming theme. There is soon a 
change from the bright key of a to that of p flat, but it is, 
after all, only one for the eye--an enharmonic change of 
which a listener would not even be aware. The real modula- 
tion occurs with the new theme in the key of the relative 
minor. No. 4, “A Dance on the Lawn,” is a delightful 
number, melodious and graceful, and one sure to become a 
favourite. In No. 5 the “‘ Dancing Gnats ” are represented 
by staccato semiquavers bobbing up and down; the piece, 
as music, is both clever and effective. No. 6, ‘‘ Nightingale’s 
Song,” has pleasant melody, above which now and again 
are heard the notes of the lovelorn bird. No. 7, ‘‘ A Butter- 
fly,” is, of course, light and lithesome, while No. 8, “ Boating 
at Eventide,” glides along smoothly and pleasantly. 





Ethiopia Saluting the Colours. Concert March for Orchestra, 
by S. CorzrtpGEz-Taytor, Op. 51. Arranged for the 
Organ by Epmonpstoung Duncan. (Edition No. 
6106p ; price, net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIs march, dedicated to the Treble Clef Club, Washington, 

and produced in London last year at the Coronation Concert 

given by Madame Albani at the Albert Hall, has already 
been arranged by the composer himself for the pianoforte. 

This transcription was good, but over it the present one 

has at any rate one advantage—viz. variety of colour. Mr. 

Duncan has done his work well, and the music, both for 

hands and feet, is not difficult to play. 





A Dresden Love Story. Words by Ciirron BINGHAM, music 

by W. R. J. McLean. London: Augener & Co. 
Tue titles of some songs give little or no idea of their con- 
tents; from any charge of indefiniteness the one under 
notice is, however, quite free. The poem tells of a real 
“Dresden” shepherdess haughtily refusing a “common delf” 
troubadour, and afterwards from the mantelshelf of a 
“charming drawing-room ”’ they see an innocent Dresden 
maiden accepting the offer of a millionaire, for real life 
differs from that of figures on a shelf. The music, tempo 
di gavotte, is light, graceful, and effectively written for mezzo- 
soprano or baritone. 





Selections from the Works of Palestrina, transcribed by 
Exranor C. Gregory. Mass: Confilebor tibi, Domine, 
and Parce mihi Domine (Spare me, O Lord). London: 
Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse. 

WaGNER has truly said that the works of Palestrina “* form 

the flower and paragon of Catholic church music.” Of 

sacred music there are various kinds—the austere church 
cantatas of Bach, the smooth and at times almost secular 
masses of Haydn, or the dramatic Missa Solemnis of 

Beethoven; but Palestrina’s music is the only one which 

so thoroughly draws men’s thoughts away from earth to 

heaven. The works under notice are amply provided with 
phrase and expression marks. The grand Mass is for double 
choir ; the “ Parce mihi Domine ”’ is in five parts. 





Essais de Technique et d’ Esthétique Musicales. 
par Evie Porrer. “Paris: E. Fromont. 
Tuts work consists of two volumes, the first being entitled 
“*Les Maitres Chanteurs de Richard Wagner,” published 
already in 1898. In this study of the great work the repre- 
sentative themes are classed under headings—those con- 
nected with the mastersingers, with Walther, Eva, and 
so on. But as the full value and exact meaning of words 
in a language is only set forth by aid of syntax, so the use 
made by Wagner of those themes or portions of them, and 
the various modifications which they undergo according to 
situations, are clearly set forth. ‘The second volume is a 
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longer and more elaborate work. It is called “ Etude sur 
le discours musical.” Here again the examples are drawn chiefly 
from the “ Meistersinger.” This Etude is described by the 
author as “ une série d’observations.” Language is gesture, 
the latter term being taken in a general sense, and so also 
is musical language. We only call attention to these serious 
essays, written in a clear style. The contents of the second 
one deserve to be described in detail, and we may in a future 
article return to the subject, one of great interest and 
importance. 


The Art of Violin Bowing, by Paut Stoxrvine. 
Music Company. 

Tus is a “ theoretical and practical manual for students,” 
also an “aid to the work of professional teachers,” and it 
is by an author who, in addition to the skill which he has 
attained to in his own playing, has a teacher’s experience. 
The small book will prove of great service. Daily practice 
in scales and broken chords is necessary for the right hand, 
and the left must also be trained by special exercises. Those 
given in this book are purposely simple, so as to enable the 
student to devote his whole attention to the movements of 
his bow. 


Vincent 


The Art of Tuning the Pianoforte, by Hermann SMITH. 
ndon: W. Reeves. 

From this work may be learnt the art of tuning, founded 
on the theory of equal temperament. That it has reached 
a third edition offers a practical proof of its utility ; more- 
over, it renders a detailed notice unnecessary. We may, 
however, mention that certain calculations in the earlier 
editions have, owing to recent changes in the pitch standard, 
been carefully revised. 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


Tue Handel Festival has for many years been the favourite 
butt of every youthful critic who wanted a target for his 
maiden shaft. It has been denounced and derided times 
without number, and its end has been predicted by prophets 
of all schools. Yet it lives on, and this year seems actually 
to have taken out a new lease of life. No doubt the vast 
scale of performance which obtains at the Handel Festival 
goes some way to explain its popularity. The average 
mind admires bigness for its own sake. But I by no means 
admit that because a thing is big it must necessarily be bad. 
Much of Handel’s music lends itself exceedingly well to 
performance on a grand scale; its beauties thereby are 
unquestionably enhanced rather than diminished. The vast 
scale of the festival, as has often been proved, is fatal to 
second-rate oratorios ; but the grandly simple lines of Handel’s 
music often seem to take on a new majesty when displayed 
in these colossal proportions. I put on one side the view 
advanced by some critics that the Handel Festival is funda- 
mentally wrong because it does not reproduce the conditions 
which Handel h. | in view when he wrote. This is mere 
antiquarianism. If a work of art is alive, it lives because 
it means something to each succeeding generation. Handel’s 
music means a great deal to many of us, and it is right that 
we should interpret it in our own way. Our way may be 
quite different from Handel’s, but it is extremely probable 
that to us Handel’s music means something quite different 
from what it meant to the people of his own day. I am 
not saying that a performance of “ Israel in Egypt” pre- 
cisely reproducing the conditions of the original performance 
would not have a definite historical value. It would be a 
remarkably interesting event to students, but it would 
not in any sense be a Handel Festival—i.e. a tribute from 
the people of England to a composer, whose genius still 
commands their homage. We honour his memory by per- 
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forming his music in the manner that seems to us best in 
keeping with its sublime character. A hundred years hence 
the general.attitude to Handel will, no doubt, differ con- 
siderably from that of our time, and the Handel Festival, 
if it still exist, will be an entirely different thing from that 
which has just taken place. But its value will be precisely 
proportionate to the degree in which it expresses the feelings 
of those who take part in it. For us to attempt to trans- 
port ourselves to the point of view of the eighteenth century 
would be irrational and absurd. We might clothe ourselves 
in full-bottomed wigs and knee-breeches, and sit round a 
harpsichord taking snuff, but we should be nothing but 
shams, and by trying to perform Handel’s music in the 
eighteenth century way we should be making a sham of 
that too. Whatever our faults may be, let us be sincere ; 
and because the Handel Festival appears to me to be a 
sincere attempt to honour the genius of an immortal com- 
poser, I desire to treat it with all possible respect. 

There were many changes in this year’s festival. Dr. 
August Manns, though well enough to attend the festival as 
one of the audience, was not equal to the physical strain 
of conducting, and he was compelled by ill-health and 
advancing years to resign this portion of his duties to Dr. 
Cowen. Nevertheless, Dr. Manns’s share in the success of 
the festival was by no means unimportant. The admirable 
choice of music for the selection was his, and through his 
advice additional rehearsals for the chorus were arranged, 
which went a long way towards bringing about the high 
standard of choral singing which was maintained throughout 
the festival. Nevertheless, Dr. Cowen must not be defrauded 
of the just meed of praise due to him. While speaking with 
all esteem of the fine results achieved in past years by Sir 
Michael Costa and Dr. Manns, I must still affirm that the 
singing of this year’s chorus surpassed anything I had pre- 
viously heard at the Crystal Palace. We may have listened 
before to as fine a body of singers, but never have we been 
regaled with such delicate efiects of light and shade, nor, 
I think, with such alertness and precision of attack. It 
had been generally believed that the subtler effects of 
contrast obtainable from small bodies of voices were not 
within the scope of the Handel Festival choir, and we had 
been content to admire the magnificent sonority of 
the chorus without looking for much variety of tone or 
for any delicacy in the management of crescendo and diminu- 
endo passages. This year Dr. Cowen has proved that with 
the proper amount of training the Handel Festival chorus 
need yield to no other choir in mastery of the subtlest grada- 
tions of tone. At the general rehearsal on June 20th, it 
was evident that Dr. Cowen was preparing to astonish the 
world with unexpected developments, and this promise 
was fully carried out in the ensuing week. The “ Messiah,” 
given on June 23rd, lends itself but indifferently to effects 
of contrast, but the singing of the choruses evoked much 
admiration, which was confirmed on the Selection Day 
(June 25th). This year’s selection had been made on more 
artistic lines than usual. Instead of a chaos of airs and 
choruses taken, as it often seemed, at random from various 
of Handel’s operas and oratorios, we were offered excerpts 
of considerable importance from “‘ Solomon,” one of Handel’s 
finest works, and “‘ Acis and Galatea.”’ In general atmosphere 
no two works from the same pen could be further asunder, 
the one a dainty picture of pastoral life, breathing the very 
spirit of Theocritus, the other magnificently gorgeous in 
its splendid illustration of the glories of Solomon’s court. 
In both works the singing of the chorus was wonderfully 
good, the contrast between the sonorous grandeur of the 
amous “ Wretched Lovers” and the delicate beauty of 
“Mourn, all ye Muses” and “Galatea, dry thy tears” 
being brought out with wonderful effect. ‘‘ Solomon” was 
no less signal a triumph. The imposing double choruses 
were sung with grand breadth of style, and the delicious 
“ Nightingale” chorus, and the highly expressive chain of 
choruses illustrative of the passions, gave the choir further 
opportunities of showing their command of the most delicate 





effects of light and shade. An interesting feature of the 
concert was the performance by Sir Walter Parratt of the 
well-known fourth organ concerto, according to a version 
existing in an autograph at the British Museum, which 
concludes with a fine ‘ Hallelujah’ chorus, afterwards in- 
corporated by the composer into his “Triumph of Time 
and Truth.” The festival ended on June 27th with “ Israel 
in Egypt,” a work that lends itself particularly well to per- 
formance upon a gigantic scale. The choir performed its 
arduous task with unflagging energy, extorting admiration 
not only by the wonderful energy it threw into thrilling 
numbers like the ‘‘ Hailstone ” chorus, but by the steadiness 
with which it rendered the more intricate and elaborate 
choruses such as “ The people shall hear,” and by the mar- 
vellous beauty of tone produced in pianissimo passages. 
The hushed whisper of the vast body of singers in such a 
phrase as ‘‘ They shall be as still as a stone ”’ was positively 
awe-inspiring in its suggestion of mystery and terror. At 
the Handel Festival the soloists are naturally somewhat 
at a disadvantage, but admirable work was done throughout. 
the week by Mesdames Albani, Macintyre, Ella Russell, 
Clara Samuell, and Clara Butt, and Messrs. Ben Davies, 
Charles Saunders, John Coates, Kennerley Rumford, Andrew 
Black, Watkin Mills, and Santley, the last named of whom 
appeared for the fourteenth time at a Handel Festival, 
having sung for the first time in 1865. Warm praise is 
due to Mr. Walter Hedgcock, who officiated as organist. 
Of the brilliant triumph achieved by Dr. Cowen we have 
already spoken; he justified his selection completely, and 
he cannot be congratulated too cordially upon the conspicuous 
success of his first festival. . 

Comparatively few other concerts were given during the 
month that deserve detailed notice. The last Philharmonic 
concert on June 25th produced nothing new, owing to the 
inability to appear of Madame Marchesi, who was down to 
sing Sir Charles Stanford’s ballad “Die Wallfahrt nach 
Kevlaar,” for the first time with orchestra. Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony, Dr. Cowen’s “ Phantasy of Life and 
Love,” and two extracts from Dr. Elgar’s “‘ Dream of Geron- 
tius,” were given, and one of Mozart’s violin concertos was. 
exquisitely played by Kubelik, who has also given several 
highly successful recitals during the month. An interesting 
concert was given on June 18th by Mr. Arthur Hinton, a 
highly gifted composer who has come very rapidly to the 
front. He produced a new and exceedingly attractive trio 
at this concert, which was very well played by Miss Katharine 
Goodson, Mr. Hans Wessely, and Sefior Rubio, and two 
pretty sets of his songs were sung by Mr. Denis O’Sullivan,. 
who, though not very well suited by music of this delicate 
type, contrived to convey much of its beauty to the audience. 
Signor Simonetti introduced a string quartet of his com- 
position at his concert on June 22nd, a work of much melodic 
charm, though unpretentious in style. On the 23rd a new 
combination of instrumentalists, the Moscow Trio, appeared 
for the first time and earned applause by the finish of their 
playing in Tschaikowsky’s trio in a minor. Miss Polyxena 
Fletcher, a young pianist of promise, gave a concert on the 
22nd, playing Brahms’s concerto in D minor with much skill 
and intelligence, and introducing a new concerto by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, the principal merit of which lay in its brevity. 
At this concert a dramatic scena, entitled ‘‘ Thusnelda,”’ 
by Herr Ernst Seyffardt, effectively written upon some- 
what conventional lines, was well sung by Mme. Eleanor 
Cleaver. On June 26th M. Lhévinne, a new Russian pianist, 
endowed with exceptional facility of technique, made a 
successful début, and on July 3rd a recital was given by 
Mr. Howard Jones, a highly promising English pianist. 
Interesting vocal recitals were given on June 30th by Herr 
von zur Miihlen, and on July Ist by Herr van Rooy, and 
mention should also be made of the piano recitals given by 
two promising young English pianists, Mr. Percy Grainger 
and Mr. Herbert Fryer, the latter assisted by Mr. Whitney 
Tew, a bass singer who has much improved of late. 

RUBATO. 
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THE OPERA SEASON. 


I caANNoT remember a season of opera at Covent Garden 
that has left so little of interest to remember, apart from 
the opening performances of “The Ring.” With the ex- 
ception of M. Missa’s one-act opera “ Maguelone,” produced 
for the first time on any stage on July 20th, and a revival of 
Miss Ethel Smyth’s “ Der Wald,” there have been no novel- 
ties. The remounting of ‘Don Giovanni” may also be 
classed among the memorable achievements of the season. 
Otherwise it has been too evident that our operatic doings 
are entirely in the hands of the singers. If they wish to 
appear in certain réles operas have to be repeated ad nauseam. 
Thus we have had performances of “ Faust” for Mme. 
Bolska, and again for M. Plangon’s rentrée, for Mme. 
Blauvelt, for Mme. Melba, for Mme. Calvé, and for Mlle. 
Garden and M. Alvarez. Even the one novelty, M. Missa’s 
‘**Maguelone,” was produced for the sake of a singer, Mme. 
Calvé. To some extent the singers must rule the arrange- 
ments at Covent Garden. They are engaged for so many 
appearances, and the most prominent of them would doubt- 
less refuse to study new parts, even if time could be found 
for rehearsals. And though the “star” system does not 
exist in its old form, there is no question that subscribers 
wish to hear Calvé, Melba, and the fashionable tenors of 
the day, and do not much care what opera these celebrated 
artists choose for their appearances. I do not see how this 
state of things is to be altered under existing conditions. 
It is true that the syndicate has done all that is possible 
to give worthy performances of opera. The stage manage- 
ment and the scenery have been gradually improved, until 
there is hardly room for criticism except of the superior 
artistic type, which can never be satisfied by the Philistine 
style of putting opera on the stage apparently essential 
to opera in London. That is merely a question of taste, 
which cannot be displayed if it does not exist, and not of 
expenditure of care and money. But with all this improve- 
ment in the representations of opera, the Covent Garden 
opera still remains an entertainment undertaken rather for 
reasons of fashion than for reasons of art. In no other 
country would opera audiences be satisfied to hear “‘ Faust,” 
“ Roméo et Juliette,” ‘‘ Carmen,” “ Tannhauser,” ‘* Lohen- 
grin,” “ Aida,” “ Rigoletto,” and perhaps occasional per- 
formances of “‘ Lucia,” “ Il Barbiere,”’ ‘‘ Manon,”’ and “ Don 
Giovanni,” season after season. And, worse than that, an 
English opera season will begin towards the end of this 
month, and practically the same programme will be gone 
through. 

It is not necessary to write at length of Mme. Calvé as Car- 
men or as Marguerite, of Mme. Melba as Gilda, Mimi in “ La 
Bohéme,” and Marguerite, of Alvarez as Radames in “ Aida,”’ as 
Des Grieux in “‘ Manon,” or as Roméoin Gounod’s opera. All 
these impersonations are well known to London opera-goers. 
One could write of them without attending the perform- 
ances, the only questions being whether Mme. Melba was in 
quite as good a voice as usual, whether Mme. Calvé ‘took 
more or less liberty with Bizet’s music, and whether 
M. Alvarez sang ill or well. The daily Press has fully 
covered the ground, and these matters of minute differ- 
ences in the performances are already buried in oblivion. 
One was glad, however, to hear Massenet’s “‘ Manon,” be- 
cause the part of the heroine suits Mlle. Garden in every 
way, enabling her to give full play to her vivacity and charm, 
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and musically making no demands which she cannot meet. 
I was also interested to hear “Der Wald” again. Miss 
Smyth’s debt to Brahms and Wagner seems heavier than 
one had at first imagined, and the opera seems less original 
and spontaneous. But it is a good example of what good 
taste, skilled workmanship, and real poetic insight can 
achieve, even when marked originality and individuality are 
absent. A first appearance of a new soprano—Mlle. Bar- 
rientos—was almost an event at Covent Garden. The young 
Spanish singer was heard as Rosina in “Il Barbiere.” She 
sang the fortture with ease and freshness, and with rather 
more charm than Frau Wedekind earlier in the season. 
But the middle and lower notes of Mile. Barrientos’s voice 
did not tell, and the grimaces she- made in producing her 
high notes robbed the execution of Rossini’s florid music 
of its power of astonishing. A singer is as a conjuror—the 
most astonishing feats should be performed with absurd ease. 

The performance of “ Don Giovanni” one can only view 
as a preparation for a more perfect representation, and as 
some sort of amends for the shabby treatment of Mozart’s 
work in the past. The new scenery by Mr. Harry Brooke 
is very picturesque, and the stage arrangements did not 
make the business ridiculous. Everything was practicable. 
The musical performance of the opera was not much better 
than usual. There were the ill-effects of a want of rehearsal 
in the concerted music, which have always been evident 
at Covent Garden: the orchestra was coarse, and very few 
of the principal artists were good Mozart singers. Mlle. 
Pacquot acted very dramatically, but she tore the music 
to pieces; Mme. Suzanne Adams, as Donna Elvira, was 
vocally accomplished, but then her acting was conventional 
and self-conscious ; M. Renaud as the Don was too pompous 
and heavy in voice. Signor Bonci, the Don Ottavio, sang 
very beautifully, but was too inclined to exaggerate senti- 
ment. The Zerlina of Mile. Zélie de Lassan was the finest 
piece of Mozart singing. She understands how to put ex- 
pression into the music without destroying its pattern and 
grace, but Mlle. Zélie de Lassan’s Zerlina makes heavy 
demands on the imagination, and so weakens the drama. 
M. Journet’s Leporello only wants ripening to be an ex- 
cellent representation, and M. Gillibert was, as he always 
has been, an amusing if too farcical Mazetto. With another 
Donna Anna, more complete rehearsals of the principals 
in the concerted music, and a conductor who really under- 
stands Mozart, the performance of “ Don Giovanni” might 
have equalled its beautiful stage-setting. 

M. Missa’s ‘‘ Maguelone” as the one novelty of the 
season is a strong confirmation of what I have already 
written as to Covent Garden being ruled by the singers. 
Mme. Calvé as Maguelone is on the stage the whole time ; 
she sings Provengal folk-songs, dances, and has moments of 
blood-curling melodrama, filched from “Tosca” and else- 
where. The picturesque side of the opera is good, and at 
first one is inclined to admire the composer’s restraint in 
not writing music of too grand a type for the fisher-girl and 
her lovers, but M. Missa fails in the melodramatic scenes ; 
his emotion does not run true, and musically owes too much 
to Mascagni, Gounod, and Bizet, with a touch of Wagner. 
The orchestra is rather cleverly used, and representative 
themes give point to the drama. But the score is shallow 
in a musical sense, and the character of the music vacillates 
between the French sensuous elegance of Gounod’s “ Roméo 
et Juliette” and the raucous method of the Neo-Italian 
school. I fancy M. Missa would be more happy in writing 
light opera than in composing melodramatic operas. Some 
of the lighter music of “ Maguelone” is charming. Mme. 
Calvé did what she could with the title-part, but the music 
was not strong enough for her methods, and Messrs. Salignac, 
Seveilhac, and Journet attempted to give life to a series of 
musical and dramatic dummies. The work was well mounted 
and stage-managed, with the artistic sense which the Covent 
Garden management always shows when it can get away 
from operas which are stiff with conventions and traditions. 

BECKMESSER. 
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Musical Wotes 
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HOME. 


London.—The late Lieutenant Dan Godfrey was buried 
in Brompton Cemetery on July 4th. He was extremely 
popular ; hence the large concourse of friends and admirers 
who attended his funeral. The band of the Grenadier 
Guards, with which he was so long and so honourably con- 
nected, headed the mournful procession to the chapel, playing 
Chopin’s “ Funeral March.”—A farewell dinner was given 
to M. E. Sauret before his departure for America on the 
10th ult. by the Tonal Art Club.—The Moody-Manners season 
at Covent Garden will commence on the 24th inst.— 
The Promenade Concerts, under the direction, as usual, 
of Mr. Henry J. Wood, commence on August 22nd.— 
The Saturday and Monday popular concert season com- 
mences on Saturday, October 24th, and Professor Kruse is 
prepared to receive original manuscripts of chamber music 
by British composers with a view of selecting some for per- 
formance at these concerts.—Six Richter concerts are to 
be given at Queen’s Hall with the Hallé orchestra on the 
following dates: November 3rd and 17th, December Ist, 
and February 2nd and 16th and March Ist, 1904.—A prize 
of five guineas is offered for the best unpublished song (or 
two short songs) with English words, and the successful 
song will be sung by Mr. Charles Phillips at one of the ninth 
series of the Barns-Phillips Chamber Concerts, which com- 
mences at the Bechstein Hall on November 3rd.—Want 
of space forces us to omit notice of many interesting 
concerts, among which the excellent fifth series, given in the 
galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists, Pall Mall, by 
the London Trio (Madame Amina Goodwin and Messrs, 
Simonetti and W. E. Whitehouse), artists who have found 
favour both at home and abroad.—Royal Academy of Music : 
The programme of the operatic performance at Tenterden 
Street on Wednesday evening consisted of the third act of 
Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo”’ and the second act of Mascagni’s ‘‘ L’ Amico 
Fritz,” and the singing and declamation reflected great credit 
both on teachers and pupils.—On Thursday, July 23, a pre- 
sentation of a gold repeater watch and an album was made to 
Mr. Walter Macfarren, who, after sixty-one years’ labour, is 
retiring from the teaching staff of the Academy.—At the 
same institution the Joseph Maas exhibition has been 
awarded to Ben Calvert (examiners: Messrs. Lloyd Chandos 
and Charles Lyall); the Walter Macfarren gold medals 
to Rosamond Ley and E. York Bowen (examiners: Messrs. 
Carlo Albanesi, Oscar Beringer, Henry R. Eyers, Tobias 
Matthay, Charles F. Reddie, Septimus Webbe, and Walter 
Macfarren, chairman); the Frederick Westlake prize to 
E. York Bowen (examiners: Messrs. Carlo Albanesi, Oscar 
Beringer, Henry R. Eyers, Tobias Matthay, Charles F. 
Reddie, Septimus Webbe, and Walter Macfarren, chairman) ; 
the Charlotte Walters prizes to Isabel Merson and Alison L. 
Gillies (examiners: the Misses Annie M. Child, K. Bateman 
Crowe, and K. Thomas, and Messrs. William Farren, Henry 
Lesingham, Tan Robertson, and F. Corder, chairman) ; and 
the Julia Leney harp prize to Rita Jacobs (examiners : 
F. Corder, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, and John Thomas, 
chairman). Gold medals, in addition to the one named, 
were :—The Parepa-Rosa, for singing, to W. Daniel Richards ; 
the Llewelyn Thomas, for declamatoty English singing, to 
Gwladys Roberts; and the Gilbert R. Betjemann, for operatic 
singing, to L. Daniel Richards. The Charles Lucas Silver 
Medal, for composition of a slow movement for orchestra, was 
won by Benjamin J. Dale, and the Sterndale Bennett, Sainton- 
Dolby, Louisa Hopkins, Messrs, Hill & Sons, and Emile Sauret 
Prizes by Rosamond Ley, Gwladys Roberts, Rosamond Ley, 
Ivy L. St. Aubyn Angove, and Amy M. Inglis, respectively. 
The prizes were distributed by Mme. Albani. 





Birmingham.—The final performance by students of the 
Midland Institute School of Music, which took place on 
June 20th, was of unusual interest and importance. It 
consisted of scenes from Mozart’s “‘ Die Zauberfléte ” admir- 
ably staged and dressed. A full orchestra conducted by 
Mr. Granville Bantock gave every efiect to Mozart’s beauti- 
ful music.—The New Zealand Band (conductor, Lieutenant 
T. Herd) gave a concert in the Town Hall on June 24th, 
in aid of the Union Jack Club. The performances of the 
band were good, but more interest was taken in the singing 
of the Princess Te Rangi Pai and the Chieftain Rangiuia, 
the latter appearing in native costume.—On the 25th the 
Band of Rome gave two concerts in the same hall. The 
playing of the 75 performers was overpowering in the full 
passages, and would not compare, for finish, with our North 
Country bands. But the concerts were interesting, and the 
vocal contributions of Miss Gleeson-White and Miss Carmen 
Hill were very acceptable.—A concert in aid of the City 
Mission was held in the Town Hall on June 27th. A selected 
chorus, with band and organ, rendered in good style Cowen’s 
“St. John’s Eve,” under the able direction of Mr. Wymark 
Stratton.—The choral rehearsals for the festival are pro- 
gressing steadily, and there is every indication that this 
year the prestige of the Birmingham singers will be more 
than sustained. 

Bristol.—The most important event musically in Bristol 
during the past month has been the first Eisteddfod held in 
this city, which took place at the Victoria Rooms. The 
venture was organized chiefly by Mr. W. E. Fowler, who 
had the assistance as adjudicators of Alberto Randegger 
(singing), Oscar Beringer (pianoforte), Charles Macpherson 
(singing), Hubert Hunt (violin), and Harry Morgan (choirs). 
The entries for the various competitions were very good, 
considering that comparatively short notice was publicly 
given of the Eisteddfod. The entries, however, for organ 
playing were not so numerous as were hoped. Prizes were 
presented by numerous ladies and gentlemen in and around 
Bristol, the most important gift being a silver cup by Mr. 
I. T. Lennard, who is opposing Sir Michael Hicks Beach at 
the next General Election. In the violin playing senior 
division Miss Daisy M. Lewis was first, and Miss May 
Wallace the most successful reader at sight in the 
violin section. The piano playing contest was an attrac- 
tive item of the programme, and Miss Olive K. Harris 
was ahead of the other competitors, the pieces given 
being Impromptu in a flat (Op. 29, Chopin) or Album Leaf 
in a (E. German). Mr. Beringer, alluding to festivals and 
to that kind of examination, said that, speaking from 
long experience—a great deal longer, perhaps, than any 
man in England—he found they did a great deal of good. 
In 1897 he conducted examinations in South Africa and 
again last year, and notwithstanding that the war had been 
in progress a greater part of that time he noticed that the 
results had considerably improved. He attributed that 
improvement to competitive examinations. For seven 
years he had conducted examinations at the Stratford 
Festivals, and the progress made had been quite remarkable. 
Another advantage arising from such festivals was that 
they fostered a love of good music, which was generally 
to be heard at them. He was delighted to take part in the 
first Bristol Eisteddfod. The church or chapel choral com- 
petitions aroused warm commendation from the adjudicator, 
who remarked that the singing of all the choirs was on the 
whole very much better than that of many he had heard 
in London. All the qualities that went to make up good 
singing were forthcoming, and the defects were few. In 
the solo singing department for sopranos Miss Elsie White 
was first, and in the contralto competition, Miss Sam- 
brook. The winners in the tenor and bass divisions were 
Mr. W. Ensor (Bristol) and Mr. David Chubb (Pontypridd) 
respectively. The organ playing prizes went to Mr. Arthur 
Wakefield (Bristol) and Mr. Arthur Sims (Newport}, who 
were bracketed together. These two candidates also Won 
the reading at sight. 
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In the evening the chief prize winners took part in a 
most enjoyable concert, which was largely attended. During 
an interval in the programme speeches were made in which 
reference was made to the highly successful nature of Bristol’s 
first Eisteddfod, which would assuredly be followed by 
others. Miss Rosina M. Tovey, who had acted as official 
accompanist, was presented with a handsome album con- 
taining the photographs of the adjudicators and others 
associated with the Eisteddfod, in recognition of her valuable 
services, and as a memento of the function. 

Manchester.—An interesting lecture recital was given on 
June 13th by Mr. Carl Fuchs before the members of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians on the “ Literature of 
the ’Cello.” In the numerous illustrations he was assisted 
by Mr. Leo Smith (’cello), and Mr. Isidor Cohn accompanied. 
—Dr. Henry Hiles, of the Victoria University, has accepted 
the invitation of the Council of the University of New Zealand 
to supervise all exercises submitted by candidates for musical 
degrees in that University.—The annual public examinations 
of the Royal Manchester College of Music took place on 
July 7th, 8th, and 9th, the more advanced of the pupils 
being the performers. Throughout the three concerts a 
very high standard was attained, and testified to the good 
work done at this institution under the able guidance of 
Dr. Brodsky. The Council of the College has appointed 
Mr. Arthur Friedheim, the Russian pianist, to the post of 
principal professor of the pianoforte, vacant by the death 
of Mr. Dayas. 

Sheffield.—The Band of Rome gave two concerts in the 
Albert Hall on June 27th, but, owing probably to the warm 
weather, failed to draw more than small audiences. The 
small numbers were not, however, lacking in enthusiasm, 
a proportion being Italians, and warmly cheered their native 
countrymen.—July 7th saw the death of two musi- 
cians who had done yeoman service in the cause of their art. 
Mr. Joseph Beaumont was for twenty-four years organist 
at St. Philip’s, a church always famous locally for its music ; 
and Mr. H. J. S. Makin, a veteran vocalist, who was a mem- 
ber of the parish church choir for over thirty years, and 
had sung at every Handel Festival since 1874 up to last 
year. He was prevented from joining this year through 
the illness which ended fatally on the day mentioned. 

Edinburgh.—Musical life here is practically extinct for 
the time being, the last signs of its existence having shown 
themselves in the closing meetings for the season of the 
Bach Society and the Musical Education Society on July 
8th and 2nd respectively. The latter was of especial interest, 
taking the form of a Hugo Wolf evening, the first introduction 
to an Edinburgh audience of the tragic-fated composer’s 
music. Mr. Albert B. Bach, accompanied by Mrs. Bach, 
sang eight songs, prefaced by some biographical and critical 
remarks from the president, Professor Niecks. While re- 
serving judgment as to what place will be assigned to Hugo 
Wolf in the history of song-writers, Professor Niecks indi- 
cated the characteristics of the composer’s very interesting 
individuality, and explained some of the technical and 
esthetic problems suggested by the frequent strange har- 
monic features in the songs of the programme. 

Dublin.—The General Meeting of the Feis Ceoil took 
place on June 29th, the Hon. Secretary (Miss Edith Oldham) 
ge Ney a most satisfactory report. The debt incurred 

y the committee in former years is now much smaller ; 
there has been a notable increase in the number of com- 
petitors and in the audiences at the concerts.—On June 23rd, 
in the Theatre of Artane Industrial Schools, the Gaelic 
League produced a play in Irish entitled ‘“‘ The Tinker and 
the Fairy,” words by Dr. Douglas Hyde, music (for choir 
and three violins and harp) by Esposito. (Conductor, Vin- 
cent O’Brien, organist and choir-master of the Pro-Cathedral.) 
The music, which is both effective and appropriate, was 
well sung by a boys’ choir, and the instrumental work was 
in capable hands. The Berlin Philharmonic Wind Band 
(conductor, Herr Moser) performed some excellent pro- 
grammes in the new Kingstown Pavilion from June 22nd to 
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28th. Their ensemble was good, though the tone lacked 
sweetness and finish. The pavilion will be useful to concert- 
givers next season. The excellent band of the Irish Guards 
will be with us during the King’s visit. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—Wilhelm Posse, performer of the harp, formerly 
held in high esteem by Liszt, after thirty years of active 
service at the Opera will be pensioned at the close of the 
present season. He will, however, continue to teach at 
the Royal High School of Music, and to play at concerts, 

Bayreuth.—The following works will be performed at 
the festival of 1904: ‘‘ Tannhiuser,” “ Parsifal,” and the 
“* Ring des Nibelungen.” 

Carlsruhe.—Herr Felix Mottl has signed a treaty with 
an American impresario to conduct concerts in the States 
from October 15th next to May 15th, 1904, and the sum 
to be paid him is said to be £5,000. Capellmeister Gorter 
of Leipzig will be his deputy here during that period. The 
Berlin papers stated that he had undertaken to conduct 
the performance of “ Parsifal”’ which Herr Conried intends 
to give at New York on December 2lst, but this is denied 
on the authority of Mott] himself in the Munich Neueste 
Nachrichten. Anyhow, the Berlin news does not seem likely 
to be true.—The following novelties will be introduced next 
season at the court opera: Henschel’s “ Nubia,” “ Hoffman s 
Tales’* by Offenbach, Blech’s “‘ It was I,” and faint-Saéns's 
Samson et Dalila.” Among other works will also be 
given: “Die Meistersinger” and the “Ring,” Goetz’s 
“Taming of the Shrew,” Berlioz’s “ Benvenuto Cellini,” 
and Spontini’s “‘ Die Vestalin.” 

Dresden.—For next season the management of the court 
theatre proposes to give the following novelties: Bungert’s 
* Death of Ulysses”? and Blech’s “ King of the Alps and 
Enemy of Mankind”; also Massenet’s “Manon” and 
Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” It is also intended in future 
to give complete performances of the “ Ring” during the 
months of September, December, and March. 

Elberfeld.—Cyrill Kistler’s opera “ Réslein im Haag” 
will be performed here for the first time during the autumn 
season. Kistler is the composer of “ Kunihuld,” produced 
at Sondershausen in 1884. 

Heidelberg.—A musical festival is to held in this city 
October 24th to 26th next, on which occasion, on the initiative 
of Dr. Philipp Wolfrum, certain experiments are to be 
made. The orchestra podium, consisting of four storeys, 
will be so constructed that it can be raised or lowered at 
will, and almost instantaneously, by one person. The key- 
board of the organ in the new Stadthalle can be placed 
near the conductor or in any part of the hall, and it has 
electric appliances, the latest invention of the well-known 
organ builder, Hope-Jones. It will also be possible to 
render invisible the chorus singers as well as the orchestral 
players. The festival programme will be published in the 
course of the summer. 

Munich.—The Wagner festival commences at the Prince 
Regent Theatre on August 8th with the “Ring des Nibe- 
lungen.” Stage rehearsals are now being held under the 
superintendence of Ernst von Possart, intendant of the 
royal Bavarian theatres. The new scenery designed by 
Julius Klein, chief machinist of the royal theatres of Munich, 
will form a special feature of the performance of the “ Ring.” 
Katharina Senger-Bettaque, of Munich, will be the Briinn- 
hilde, Schumann-Heinck the Erda, Ernst Kraus of Berlin 
the Siegmund, Heinrich Knote the Siegfried, and Leopold 
Demuth of Vienna the Wotan. Generalmusikdirektor Her- 
mann Zumpe, hitherto known only as the composer of two 
operettas (‘‘ Karin” and ‘ Farinelli’’), has written an opera 
on an Indian subject; the work is to be produced here during 
the winter. 

Bale.—The thirty-ninth meeting of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein was held in this city June 12th to 15th, 
the last time it met on Swiss territory being in 1882, when 
Franz Liszt was present and was greeted with great cordiality. 
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This year’s festival actually began at Carlsruhe with a per- 
formance of a new opera, “ Das Marlein vom Fischer und 
seiner Frau,’’ poem by Hugo Hoffmann, music by Friedrich 
Klose, which the composer curiously names a “ dramatic 
symphony.” The work, given under the direction of Mottl, 
has received favourable mention. The first Bale concert 
included Hegar’s ‘“‘Mummelsee Miarchen und Walpurga ” 
for male choir, Wildenbruch’s ‘ Hexenlied,” recited by 
Ernst von Possart, with melodramatic music by Max Schil- 
lings, “‘Caenis” for male chorus, alto solo, and orchestra 
by Hans Huber, and a symphonic poem “ Ausfahrt und 
Schiffbruch des Odysseus” by Ernst Boehe, a young and 
talented composer. At a chamber music concert a piano- 
forte quartet by Paul Scheinpflug, a hitherto unknown 
composer, attracted notice, and a quintet for strings by 
Felix Draeseke was heard for the first time. At the third 
concert the Geneva organist Otto Barblan performed his 
“ Passacaglia,”. Op. 6, and another distinguished organist, 
Carl Straube, Max Reger’s fantasie on the choral “ Ein’ 
feste Burg ” and the symphonic Fantasia and Fugue, Op. 57. 
The special feature of the programme was an a cappella 
chorus in sixteen parts by Richard Strauss, admirably sung 
by semichorus of the Bile vocal union. At the fourth 
concert were heard the last two sections of a choral work 
“ Raffael,” by Fritz Volbach, who, following the example 
of Liszt, has named the three sections after three of the 

at painter’s most celebrated pictures—the ‘“‘ Madonna di 

oligno,” the “‘ Madonna del Granduca,” and the ‘“‘ Madonna 
di San Sisto.”” The programme included Nietsche’s “ Nacht- 
lied Zarathustra’s’’ for baritone solo, male chorus, and 
orchestra by Fritz Delius, an English composer, who gave 
a concert of his compositions in London some seasons ago, 
and Liszt’s ‘“ Graner Festmesse.” After a second chamber 
concert, the festival concluded with an orchestral concert, 
at which Gustav Mahler conducted his second symphony 
in © minor. 

Vienna.—During the holidays the orchestra of the Opera 
House is to be lowered, the cost of such change being esti- 
mated at over £3,000. 

Prague.—Enugen d’Albert has just completed an opera, 
the text by Rudolf Lothar, which will be produced next 
October at the Deutsche Landestheater. 

Paris.—The pianist Edouard Risler is engaged to Mme. 
Girette, daughter of the well-known architect who con- 
structed the invisible orchestra for the Wagner perform- 
ances at the Théitre du Chateau d’Eau. 

Brussels.—The Académie libre of Belgium has awarded 
the Edmond Picard prize to M. Victor Vruels, a young and 
talented composer born at Verviers in 1876. He studied 
first in this city, then at the Liége Conservatoire, and after- 
wards completed his studies under the direction of M. Vin- 
cent d’Indy. He has written a symphonic poem, a piano- 
forte quartet, pianoforte trio, and a sonata for violin and 
pianoforte, performed at Verviers, Brussels, and also Paris, 
by Ysaye and Pugno. 

Venice.—Signor Sonzogno, the. well-known Milanese 
publisher, proposes to give a performance of Ponchielli’s “ Gio- 
conda”’ in the court of the Doge’s palace, the scene itself 
of the first act of the opera. He is said to be only waiting 
for ministerial permission to carry out his design. 

St. Petersburg.—The Princess Héléne Georgjewna of 
Saxe-Altenburg (Grand Duchess of Russia) is about to pub- 
lish the Bach Church Cantatas with Russian text, and at 
her own expense. Thus runs the news. We presume, 
however, that only a selection is contemplated. 

Moscow,—This city, in addition to the Jmperial Opera and 
the Private Opera, is to have a third, to be called the ‘*‘ Moscow 
Artistic Opera Theatre,’’ in which good old operas and those 
of modern tendency will be performed.—An articie by Mrs. 
Rosa Newmarch in our last number described the interest 
taken in Berlioz and his music when he visited St. Peters- 
burg in 1847. A special performance is to be given in this 
city in December to celebrate the centenary of the birth 








of the French master. M. Kess, of the Conservatoire, will 
conduct, and the celebrated vocalist Van Zandt will sing. 

_New York.—Frau Adele Strauss, widow of Johann 
Strauss, recently brought an action against Heinrich Con- 
ried, lessee of the Irving Place Theatre in this city. The 
latter had formerly an agreement with Strauss giving him 
the rights of performance of his operettas in America, Canada, 
England, and Australia. Now the widow, her husband’s 
universal heir, assigned to the New York firm, Witmark 
and Co., the rights of performance in America of her late 
husband’s works. Conried protested, and Frau Adele 
brought an action against him, when it was decided in favour 
of the widow, that the decision of the Austrian court de- 
claring her the sole possessor of those works must be upheld, 
and that she was legally entitled to dispose of the per- 
forming rights at her pleasure. 

Buenos-Ayres.—Maestro Mascheroni’s new opera “ Lor- 
enza”’ has been successfully produced in this city. The 
principal réles were taken by Madame Carelli and MM. 
Giraud and Sammarco, who, together with the composer, 
were received with enthusiasm. 


OBITUARY. 


ErreNNnE TREFEv (Tréfeu de Tréval) wrote many libretti 
(“‘ Genévieve de Brabant,” “ Princesse de Trébizonde,” “ Le 
Chat du Diable,” which, under the title “ Whittington and 
his Cat,” was first produced in London, etc.); aged 82.— 
Dan Goprrey, bandmaster of the Grenadier Guards (1856- 
1896); aged 73.—Constance Bacug, died at Montreux ; 
aged 57 (see page 147).— Epi1rH Miter, the Witch in “‘ Hansel 
und Gretel,” at St. Leonards.—Joser Wo.rr, favourite 
tenor singer at opera houses of Cologne and Berlin; aged 60. 
—JosEPH Braumont, for twenty-four years organist of 
St. Philip’s Church, Sheffield.—Mapame CarasrgEsi, wife of 
M. Calabresi, ex-director of the Monnaie, Brussels, and at 
one time a successful vocalist; aged 80.—MADAME VAN 
GHELUWE, widow of the composer of this name who was 
director of the School of Music at Ghent. Her maiden name 
was Marie Simonis; she was a pianist, also composer of 
some note; aged 43.—ViscounT p’ARNEIRO (José-Augusto- 
Ferreira-Veiga d’Arneiro), amateur composer, whose operas 
“ L’Elixir di Giovinezza” (1876) and “La Derelitta’’ were 
produced at Lisbon; aged 65.—Sranrry Lucas, music 
publisher, secretary of the Royal Society of Musicians; 
aged 70. 








“IUSEPPE BUONAMICI’S “The Art of Scale 


Study,” for the Pianoforte (Die Kunst des Tonleiter- 
Studiums), as taught to his pupils. Sixty-eight pages, folio size, 
with English, German, and French text. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9884, price net, 4/-. 


“It is not too much to say that the student Who has gone through the 
whole of this book with his eyes wide open, and has practised the studies 
in the spirit of the author, should be able to play anything he puts his 
mind to—7.e , when he has added to them a study of arfegg?, of which the 
present volume does not treat.” —Monthly Musical Record, April, 1903. 


“The Art of Scale Study, is a work which Von Bilow proposed to 
write, but time failed him, Scale practice is a necessary basis for good 
pianoforte playing, and in the work just referred to students will find an 
excellent guide to the conquest of difficulties.” —Dai/y Telegraph, July 10, 
1903. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 
199, Regent Street, and 6, New Burlington Street, W.; 
also 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





I Sapreeore i New Composition for Violin 


and Pianoforte. 
ORIENTALE, Op. 24, Augener’s Edition, No. 7318, net 1/6. 


AUGENER & CO., Londen, 
199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 
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J. S. BACH’S 
COMPLETE TWO- AND THREE-PART INVENTIONS. 
Edited, carefully Revised, Phrased, and Fingered by 
G. BUONAMICI, 


Continental Fingering. Edition No. 8012 ; net, as. 


_ ‘Signor Buonamici’s delightful edition of the two- and three-part inven- 
tions of Bach encourages the hope that the gifted Italian pianist may do 
rare tae Fy the same kind; no better edition has appeared.” — Times, 

an, 22, 1898. 


“To train up pianists in the way in which they should Bach's 
* Inventions’ are most useful—nay, indispensable ; they train the fingers and 
strengthen the intellect. Unless properly fingered and carefully phrased 
they are, however, of little serv.ce to young players. In this edition, 
— by Mr. G. Buonamici, all such help is given. The editor 
r shown care and intelligence. His fingering is excellent !"—Music Trades 
eview, 


The present edition is entirely deserving of praise.” — Musical 
Standard. 
Also 
SHORT PRELUDES AND FUGUES OF J. S. BACH, 
With SIX SHORT FUGUES by W. F. BACH, 
Progressively arranged, with Annotations and Fingering by 
G. BUONAMICI. 
(Preparatory School to Bach’s ‘‘Wohltemperirtes Clavier.”) 
Continental Fingering. Edition No. 8011; net, 3s. 
London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





LEMENTI’'S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM, 

OR THE ART OF PLAYING THE PIANOFORTE, 

Op. 44, exemplified in a Series of 100 Exercises in the strict and in the free 
styles. Newly fingered, phrased, and d by 


G. BUONAMICI. 


(Continental Fingering.) 4to. 





Edition No. 80954. Nos. 1to 27 ... jas «. met 3/- 
Edition No. 80954. Nos. 28to 59 ... jon ow. Met 3/- 
Edition No. 8095¢. Nos. 51 to 100 ... one ww. Met 3/- 


Also complete bound, gilt sides, 2 volumes, 4to, each, net, 5s. 


** This ‘superb series of 100 studies,’ as it has been justly denominated by 

r. E. D her, ‘is indisp ble to pianists to this day, and must 
remain so.’ For the development of technique they are unrivalled ; they 
are in fact, the steps by which one must ascend to the higher stage of 
pianistic writing of Chopin and Liszt. Of the edition under notice we can 
speak in high terms. The jimgering is excellent ; it 1s fuller and more 
thoughtful than that of old editions, and less extravagant than that of 
Tausig. The editor has also provided usefud foot-notes, giving hints as to 
the mode of practising, and, in some cases, suggestions how, by rhythmical 
extension or alteration, the study may prove of still greater service in 
strengthening and developing the fingers.”"—7he Athenaeum, August rath, 
1899. 

‘No series of exercises dealing with the art of pianoforte playing has 
better withstood the ravages of time than have these by the oft called 
* father’ of the instrument ; and in dress so neat and elegant, as now issued, 
interest in them cannot fail to be still further enlivened and enhanced. 
Certainly such an undertaking is thoroughly justified, and the publishers 
deserve to be congratulated upon the results of their labours.” —7he Musical 
Opinion and Music Trades Review, August, 1899. 


FIFTY SELECTED STUDIES 
From MUZIO CLEMENTI’S GRADUS AD’ PARNASSUM. 
Arranged in progressive order with fingering, phrasing, and annotations by 


G. BUONAMICI. 
Edition No. 8096. Net, 5s. 


“In these busy days, however, in which many things have to be attended 
to, and more or less in a hurry, the selection of the fittest becomes, for 
many, a necessity ; and what Dr. Hans von Biilow did for Cramer, Signor 
Buonamici has now done for Clementi, From the original hundred, fifty 
have been chosen, and we think that pianists will agree that the editor of 
this selection has shown great judgment and tact ; all of the fifty studies 
included rank among the best. The fingering is excellent, and the annota- 
tions will be found most useful.—Monthly Musical Record, Jan., 1900. 





London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 








First Pianoforte Instructor: 

Lessons and Finger-Exercises within the compass of 5 to 

7 notes, with special regard to Time and Rhythm, by 

FRANZ KULLAK. 
(Continental Fingering.) 
Augener’s Edition, No, 6201. Price, net, 15. 

Sr diak de sh ret 8 eens eh orci Ti 
keyboard and on the staves (with reading exercises), counting is at once 


in the 
— of short, easy exercises h hands alike) iuscrauins, & 5 Time, 





double notes, rests, staccato, 3, 3, ¢ Time and “ ion *—adl with 
penctionl emencines ‘or letie “plecta” Tn Leman ge” tke pup i feet 
advanced to playing “* Different notes in both hands,’ f by exercises 
and pieces on “ Accidentals,” “‘The Bass Clef,” etc. The little pieces 
throughout possess the great advantage of being all original, and not merely 
arrangements of well-known airs, and the letterpress is as concise as possible. 
The whole work is eminently adapted for little children. 


“ F. Kullak’s ‘ First Pianoforte Instructor’ consists of lessons and finger 
exercises within the compass of A to 7 notes, ‘with i to time 
and rh * It is emphatically one of the most t h of its 


kind t has been issued for some months past.”—Musical Standard, 
February 22, 1896. 





Progressin Pianoforte Playing 


44 Lessons for the study of Major and Minor Scales, and of the 
Principal Ornaments, by 


FRANZ KULLAK. 
(Continental Fingering.) 
Augener’s Edition No. 6202. Price, net, 28, 


‘Franz Kullak has supplied a very excellent course of lessons for the 
study of the major and minor scales in his ‘ in Pianoforte Playing’ 
—a work i d to suppl the author's * First Instructor.’ Advanced 
players will glean much valuable information from these despite their 
seeming elementary tone and character ; for, as noted Dae introductory 
remarks, ‘the scales, which in all stages of training constitute an essentia! 
part of technique, often embarrass even such players as are able to overcome 
other difficulties with comparative ease.’ This book should find ready 


accep with all stud of the pianoforte.” —Musicad Opinion, July, 1896. 
London ;: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 








URLITT, CORNELIUS. 
Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 


The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, The 
Scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 ache Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and A minor, Exercises in Double Notes, 
Scale Exercises in G major, £ minor, F major and p minor, 27 
Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and p minor, Grace 
Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor scales. 
15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 


80 Folio pages. 

A.—Edition with English F ingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 
B.—Edition with Continental Fingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 


“Is of recognised utility.”— The Times. 


“‘ The ‘ Popular Pianoforte Tutor,’ revised, partly arranged and fin 
by Cornelius Gurlitt, is a thoroughly reliable dy In fact, it is po me 
to see how anyone can be genuinely in need of a better book ‘consisting of 
the elements of music.’”—Musical Standard, February 11th, 1899. 

“‘Gurlitt’s ‘Popular Pianoforte Tutor’ needs no recommendation thus 
late in the day, but it is to be mentioned because, to make it universally 
acceptable, it is published in two editions, one with Continental, and the 
other with English, fingering, so that it may justly be now said to fulfil 
every requirement.” —Musica/ News, February 4th, 1899. 

“The Instructor under consideration stands out, prominently through the 
a gar and all-round excellence of its teaching.” —Musicad Opinion, 

arch, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Stret. 
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THE EASIEST PIANOFORTE PIECES PUBLISHED. 





CONTINENTAL FINGERING, 


HE PRIMULA SERIES of 
PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. By Eric KUHLStTROM. 


A Collection of Original Pieces and Exercises for Small Hands and 
in Easy Keys, leading up to the difficulty of Ciementi’s first 
Sonatina in c. 


Edition First SERIEs. 
No. . s. d. 
5281 80 Exercises for use in the most elementary stages of Piano- 
forte Playing. C.. ape), Mee he 
5882 50 Elementary Original Pieces ‘(without Octaves). on a oe 
5885” 45 Ori Pieces (without octaves) ‘ -. net zr 6 
5886” 50 Preludes and Studies ose Ss Sage Sabana on, ao oe 
5887 32 Pianoforte Duets... ... ore hee 1, 088 a CB 


SEconpD Senizs. 
A Collection of Popular Airs, Marches, etc., arranged in an Easy 
Style and advancing in difficulty from Clementi’s Sonatina in c. 


5891 26 British Melodies, by Eric Kuhlstrom ... ood si) ER eS 
5892 30 Operatic Melodies... ee bee tii hae .. Met r 6 
5893 56 National Songs and Dances, C.Gurlitt .. .. met 1 6 
5894 18 School Marches, arranged by Eric Kuhlstrom sie OME DOB 
se 38 Folk-songs and Dances, arr. by C. Reinecke. BookI. net 1 6 
5896 42 Folk-songs and Dances, arr. by C. Reinecke. Book II. net 1 6 





|B ages) CHAINS. By ERIC KUHLSTROM. 


A Collection of easy Pianoforte Pieces, varying in difficulty from 
Clementi’s rst Sonatina in c up to Mozart’s easy Sonata in c major (intended 
asa ane to Kuhlstrom’s Primula Series of Alene of very easy ao 
= (Folio Sheet Music.) Series I. ; 

FE March . 

. Brunner, Softly slumbering os 
3 Brunner, Ring Dance... .. os ove 
4 Gurlitt. Waltz ine ee as 
5. Taubert, Dancing water-nixies .. oe 
€. Taubert. Aria ove 
7. Loeschhorn. Ina boat .. 
8 André. Rondino .. ooo eee eee 
g. André. Menuetto ... oon, +900 
10. Le Couppey. In the Woods eee 
1t. Oesten. The Guards’ Parade ... 
12. Oesten. Rippling Wavelets . a ove — ats 
13. Enckhausen. In the — ae oot See ave woe 
14. Czerny. Menuet... 78 es 
15. Brunner, Sen o-. 
16. Brunner. Spioning ong .. 
17. Kuhlstrom. Tyrolese Air 
18. Kuhlstrom. Volunteer March 
19. Burgmiiller. Bouderie (Rondo Valse) . 

20. Kullak. The Little Huntsmen .., 


21. Chwatal. Rondino 
22. Burgmiiller. Finale Galop. 
23. Chwatal. Rondino 
24. Reinecke. Shepherds’ Dance .. - 
25. Burgmiiller. The Young Mountaineer 
26. Reinecke. Rondino ecemaedea on the Wing)» 
27. Diabelli. Siciliano 
28. Enckhausen. Mazurka 
2g. A. Krug. Turtle Doves ... 
30. Oesten. The Young Savoyard .. 
31. Hummel. Minuet ... 
32. Oesten. Humoreske 
33. E. Pauer. Gavotte... 
34- Kuhlstrom. ag no 
35. E. Paver. Marc i 
36. Loeschhorn. The Little Soldier 
37. Aloys Schmitt. Cavatina .. i. 
38. Kullak. Grand —e 
- Loeschhorn. Good Night .. 

Kullak. The Children’s Ball 

Series Til. 

41. Dia abelli. Rondo 
42. Oesten. The Hurdy- Gurdy Man 
43- Diabelli. Menuetto as 
44. Brunner. Bagatelle 
45. Enckhausen. Rondo 
46. Oesten, At the Chase 
47. Brunner. Polonaise 
48. Oesten, The Young Chamois 
49. A. Krug. Waltz... a 
so. Kullak. Dancing on the Lawn ... 
5x. Brunner. Rustic Dance ... 
52. Enckhausen. March 
33 André. Rondo 
54. Brunner. To the Woods, Away | L 
55. Kuhlstrom. The Gazelle ... 
56. Burgmiiller. La Retraite... 
57. Enckhausen. Rondino... woe 
38. O, Wagner. Amusing Sketch ... 
59. Taubert. Slow Waltz one 
60. O. Wagner. A Souvenir ... 


London : AUGENER & Co., 
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s. a. 


ORNELIUS GURLITT’S 39 Melodious 
Pieces for Beginners. Op. 227. C. Edition No.6177 net 1t 6 


“The 39 Melodious Pieces under notice are short, and, even within the 
narrow limits imposed by small hands and technique of quite an elémentary 
grade, are pleasing and full of fresh, healthy sentiment. The earliest 
numbers keep within the five-finger com; later on, where there is more 
latitude, the music displays not only iy chanen but also character.”—Monthly 
Musical Record. 


REINECKE’S : Leichte Clavierstiicke. 


¢ . Easy Pieces, svhatie as Beck Seana Op. am rol 
Edition No. 8357 ee bee net « 6 





“But in the pieces under notice the table, the dot value, and other 
matters connected with the elements of music are taught by example and 
not precept. And the examples are pleasing little pieces of which melod: 
forms a conspicuous feature. No. 8 isa eme with variations,’ in which 
occur triplets, ar notes, thirds, and a canon by way of finale.” —Monthiy: 
Musical Record. 


Y FIRST PIECES. 25 Easy Pieces within 
the compass of five notes by C. Reinecke :— 


No: 6341. Pianoforte Solo... ae Ree a = wae ss 
No. 6871. Pianoforte Duet... be ae ove oe «wee 6 








RIC KUHLSTROMY’S Large Note Pianoforte 


School, for Small Children ; initiatory to larger pianoforte schools. 


Four pages Text, Twenty pages Music, Full Music size :— s. da, 
A. With English Fingering... ie ee ee a 2 
B. With Continental Fingering oe oe mr ~ a 2 





A BEC EDARIAN (THE) IN pase ote 


PLAYING vr peenentany oy “y- ow 
leading from the first beginning up ditieulty of Clement of Clementi 
rst Sonatina in c (English ee ha 


9881a Part I. 17-Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble (for s. a. 
the Pupil) within the compass of a notes. Crotchets 

only used; no rests ... oes oe met r— 
98815 Part II. 10 Melodious Pianoforte Dee. The Bass (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests, aus to 10, semi- 

ves, minims, crotchets used... oo. met r— 


9881c Part III. Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. Daily 


Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 

different = Airs and — a er Treble clef 

only) ove on ove oo. net 2— 
g88:d Part IV. Daily spemnrers 4 Instractve Pieces, Airs and 

Melodies ous oo see o net r— 


8i1¢ Part V. Daily Exercises, leces, &c., 
— Linda, rt of Clement 1st 


Sonatinainc ... net a 


eee 


9882a—e The same work with Continental ‘desinie, five books, 
each, net 1 — 








PIANOFORTE DUETS, 
HE “CORNFLOWER” SERIES, by E. Kuhl- 


strom. Pianoforte Duets i ded to E. Kuhl ’s 
“Primula” Series and the “ Daisy Chains” Sone of very easy original 
Pianoforte Pieces. C. :— ’ 

1. Reinecke. Peasants’ Choris 
2. Kullak. Allegro we 
3. Oesten. Polonaise ... 

4. Kullak. Allegretto... wes 
5. Kullak. Spanish Dance ... 
6. Chwatal. Début 

7. Kullak. Andantino 

8. Kullak. Tarantella... 

9. Kullak. Romance ... 

zo. Concone. Melody 

11, Concone. Forget me-not . 
12. Diabelli. Rondino.. 

13. Concone. Quick M: 
14. 
15 
16, 
17 
18 
19 
20. 





eae ce 


Diabelli. Andante ond alicgro 
. Enckhausen. Waltz 
. Gurlitt. Gavotte 
. Enckhausen. Rondino 
. André. The Musketeers’ March | 
. Gurlitt, Negro Dance _... ie 
. André. Coronation March 
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tt Seats 14 11 


199, tenes Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 








